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Victor Wheat Heater and Dryer, Invented 
by P. Provost, Patented May 21st, 
1878, April 8th 1879. 

The Victor Heater and Dryer as 
illustrated here is manufactured by 
the Victor Heater Co. The machine 
is very simple in its construction and 
easily put up and is adapted to any, 
and all sized mills. It requires no 
machinery to be attached to run it. 
The wheat is thoroughly and uni- 
formly heated in passing through the 
machine. All millers know, or are 
finding out veay fast that a good re- 
liable wheat heater is about as neces- 
sary ina mill as any other machinery, 
and that in order to do first class work 
the wheat must be evenly heated. 
This machine has been before the mill- 
ing public about one year and a half, 
and there being several hundred in 
successful operation, speaks well for 
the machine. It has proven of great 
benefit in milling not only the hard 
spring wheat but also in winter 
varieties. The proper heating of 
wheat enables the miller to make a 
cleaner and stronger flour and keep a 
uniform grade through all seasons of 
the year without changing the cloth. 

The Victor with the late improve- 
ments is the most convenient and 
effective Wheat Heater now built. 
Further information in reference to 
this machine with priees afid partic- 
ulars may be obtained from the man- 
ufacturers. The Victor Heater Co, 
J. W. Birdwell, Agent, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Office of Monet MILLs, } 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Jan. 31,1879. 5 


J. W. Birdwell, Esq.: 

§1r: Your enquiry as to how the heaters are 
working, is received. In answer we will say 
after three months trial, our expectations are 
more than fully realized. The work is perfect, 
heating all the grain perfectly even and deliver- 
ing it to the stones in just the right condition 
for easy grinding. We cofisider the Provost 
Heater superior to any other we have seen. 

Yours Truly, 
RusskEu, HrnewineE & Co., 
New Liserty, IIl’s. Jan. 20, 1879. 
Mr. J. W. Birdwell: 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find draft on New York, 
to cover the amount due you for heater. It is 
a great improvement in the manufacture of 
flour; it has improved our flour at lcast 50 cts. 
on the barrel. 

Respectfully Yuurs, 
M. Nertzoer & Sov. 


OnerpA, N. Y., Dec. 21, 1578. 
J. W. Birdwell, Minneapolis, Minn : 

DEAR Sik: The Heater is working in a sat- 
isfactory manner. When we ordered the ma- 
chine we told you that we ground nothing but 
winter wheat, and that it would be an experi- 
ment with us. But now we think we have ful- 
ly demonstrated the advantage of heating win- 
ter wheat. Our bran is broad, even after re- 
grinding it is still coarser than it was from 
first grinding, previous to using the heater, and 


last but not least our flour keeps its color in ex- 
treme cold weather without any change in 
grinding or bolting. 
Yours Truly, G. C. PARKER. 
JORDAN, Scott Co., Mrnn., May 17, 1878. 
Mr. J. W. Birdwell: 

Sir: Your favor of the 16th, making inquiry 
of the working of the heaters, is received, and 
in reply would say they are working wel/—much 
better than any we have seen before. In fact, 
they leave nothing to be desired in a heater, as 
they heat perfectly even, and do so with a low 


pressure of steam. 
Respectfully Yours, 
Foss, WELLS & Co. 





Youne AMERICA, Mrnn., June 18, 1879, 
Mr. J. W. Birdwell: 

Sir: 'The Heater we purchased of you lately 
is doing good work, it heats the wheat through 
and through. It requires less power to grind 
the wheat and does all you claim forit. We 
are well satisfied and can recommend it to all 

Yours Truly, 
ACKERMANN Bros. 
WyanpotTtTe, Kansas, Nov. 12, 1879. 
J. W. Birdwell, Esq.: 

Sir: Enclosed find check for the No. 2, “Pro- 
vost's” Improved Heater and Dryer. We have 
given it a momth’s trial and are pleased. It does 
all you claim for it. There is avery percepti- 
ble improvement in the color and quality of our 
flour. Yours Truly, 

Norturup Bros. 





“You were ia the war, then, Capt. McKiln- 
len?” “Oh, yes, ma’am, yes, ma’am; fought 
all through it,” “Is there not,” she asked 
hesitatingly, “a great deal of danger ina 
battle?” “Well, yes,” the captain replied, 
reflectively, there is. So many men stand- 
ing around, you know, and such careless 
handling of firearms as is almost sure to 
occur during ‘a battle, makes it really very 
unsafe.” Miss Lollipop shuddered, and 
then resumed. “Are not some people 
severely injured at times?” “Yes,” the cap- 
tain said, “they are. I once had a friend 
who was hurt so badly that he couldn't 
leave his room for several days.” 





The legislature of Maine has passed by 





a large majority a bill for biennial sessions. 





A Visitor’s Impressions of Minneapolis. 


A visitor at the fair in this city, writing 
to the Chicago Inter Ocean, under date of 
September 5, expresses his ideas of the en- 
terprise and vigor of Minneapolis in this 
wise: 

The Northwestern Fair, now in success- 
ful operation at Minneapolis, under the di- 
rection of Col. W. S. King, meets the ex- 
pectations and satisfies the public at large, 
under whose auspices and patronage these 
great agricultural, manufacturing and 
stock-raising interests of the Northwest are 
safely and wisely intrusted to the public 
spirited Minneapolitans, who are up and 
dressed for business, and seem to have 
enough pluck and resources for a dozen or- 
dinary cities. The gait which a Minneapo- 
lis man strikes from early morning, and 
maintains until the boot-jacking hours of 
the later evening, is a sort of compromise 
between lightning and trapeze, and it is an 
awfully bad place for a lazy man. _ The 
vim and enterprise of this city are easily ac- 
counted for on business principles. Min- 
neapolis is the seat of many thriving indus- 
tries, among which stands prominently the 
flour mill, with an ‘aggregate grind- 
ing capacity of 12,000,000 bushels of 
wheat annually, or about one-third of the 
entire wheat crop of Minnesota. With such 
a foundation or basis of commerce, this city 
necessarily becomes a railway center of 
commanding importance, for its transpor- 
tation business alone would attract compet- 
ing lines of railway, and this reacts favora- 
bly upon all other business interests, and 
makes Minneapolis a grand rallying point 
for the multitude, whose assemblages are 
sneered at, derided and disparaged, as 
“fizzles,” unless numbering from ten to 
thirty thousand people. 


Of the 20,000 or more people assembled 
on the Minneapolis exhibition grounds on 
Thursday, between 6,000 and 8,000 occu- 
pied seats under cover, and over 5,000 more 
seats would have been occupied if available. 
It is very evident that this vast crowd did 
not resort to these places to gaze at squash, 
pumpkins, and bed-quilts; nor to decide the 
question of superiority between Short 
Horns and Devons, or between Ayrsbires 
and Jerseys, but they gathere@there to 
see “the flyers.” 

After witnessing the speed of trotters, 
pacers and runners to my heart’s delight, 
I visited several of the large Minneapolis 
mills, and will mention an establishment as 
is an establishment. During the past few 
years the immense water power of St. An- 
thony falls has been so utilized by the man- 
ufacturers of lumber, flour and other com- 
modities as to make Minneapolis one of the 
great manufacturing centers. Of all these 
establishments in operation on the water 
power, which aggregates 120,000 horse 
power, all but two or three use leased 
power, and as an average will pay about 
$4,000 for each year’s lease or use of water 
power, the revenue derived by the power 
owners amounts to a large fortune annu- 
ally. The greater part of this power is 
owned by ex-governor Cadwallader C. 
Washburn, of Wisconsin, who has few 





equals and no superiors as a business man; 
and when this term is used, I refer moré to 
his method and manner of doing business 
than to the magnitude and success cf his 
vast business operations. 

He is ever and always.a complete master 
of his business, and never aliows it to get 
the mastery over him. A very discerning 
man, who has passed his life in flouring 
mills, told me that there is not a miller in 
the country who has such « thorough knowl- 
edge of all the details of the busi’ 
ness as Governor Washburn; and this 
knowledge extends to every wheel or stone 
or other material in and about the estab- 
lishment. The new stone “B” Mill, erect- 
ed by Governor Washburn, is in operation 
with forty-six runs of stone; and his large 
stone “A” mill is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. The grinding capacity of these 
two “Washburn Mills,” which are six stor- 
ies high, and occupy an entire block, will 
be about twenty thousand bushels of wheat 
per day, or about half a million bushels per 
month; and wiil turn out upon the food 
market of the world about 3,600 barrels of 
superior flonr daily, of the value of twenty- 
five thousand dollars. The governor has 
very competent associates in the manage- 
ment of this large business which is carried 
on under the firm of Washburn, Crosby & 
Company. 

One would imagine that a flouring bus- 
iness of such dimensions would serve to 
employ the spare time of a man who is one 
of the largest owners of pine landsin Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, and has lumbering 
operations in both states which are suffi- 
ciently extensive to demand the careful at- 
tention of good brains. And yet, with’ all 
these matters of business on hand, govern- 
or Washburn is never in a hurry, although 
never idle. Such is his order or system, of 
doing business that he can instantly put 
his finger on any paper, records, corres- 
pondence, or memorandum relating to any 
business transaction of his for the past 
thirty years. Of ail the public men 
in the country, there is not one 
to be mentioned, who has done. so 
much legitimate business, and evinced bet- 
ter judgment, higher integrity, and great- 
er pluck. The boldness and success of his 
enterprise in Minneapolis seem to be conta- 
gious, if we may judge by the erection of 
such superb and capacious mills as those 
that are now being completed .by Messrs. 
Christian & Co., and Messrs. Morrison & 
White. Is it any wonder that Minneapolis 
should be celebrated asthe most plucky 
and vigorous city of its.population on the 
continent when it has such thriving busi- 
ness establishments and men as are found 
there under the names of Washburn, Pills- 
bury, Morrison, Christian, and others of like 
faith and resource? 





At a trial of a criminal case the prisoner 
entered a plea of “not guilty,” when one 
of the jurymen put on his hat and started 
forthe door. The judge called him back 
and informed him that he could not leave 
until the case was tried. “Tried,” queried 
the juror, “Why, he acknowledges that he 
is not guilty!” 
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Notice to Our Readers. 


The columns of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
always open to all of ita readers for the discussion of 
topies relatirg to milling. We solicit especially fresh 
news of fires, failures, new mill enterprises, etc., and 
always pay for the stamps and trouble. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Our Club List. 

In order to meet the wishes of some of our subscribers 
who have asked us toclub our paper with some oue or 
more of the leading Milling and Scientific papers we 
aave arranged with a few of the most important papers, 
Others will be added to the list as asked for: 

Regular Price. Club Price. 
fhe Northwestern Miller with 


Scientific American.......... $6 20. $5.20. 
London Miller (monthly). .... 4.50. 3.50. 
Ameéritan Miller (monthly)... 4.00. 3.25. 
The’Grain Cleaner (monthly) 4.00. 8.00. 





Notice to Advertisers. | 


The NoRTHWESTERN MILLER has double the circula- 
tion of any other milling journal published, It is a 
regular weekly Visitor to a large number of the most 
enterprising and progressive millers and mill owners 
in the country. In addition to this, a large gratuitous 
circulation is sent out each week. We have lately made 
out new and complete lists of the millers, millwrightes, 
etc..in the United States and Canada and shall send a 
copy of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER to each address at 
least once a month. Our rates of advertising are 
lower according to the circulation than those 
of any other milling journal published, Ad- 
dress, with ory of advertisement. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








ADVERTISERS’ DIRECTORY. 


NotTe.—Where Advertisements appear “every other 
week,” or “once a month,” a blank will be left in place 
of the page in those issues in which the advertisements 
do not appear. 
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Mill Furnishers— 
E P Allis & Co, Milwaukee 
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J T Noye & Sons, Buffalo............ .....-.- 

O A Pray & Co, Minneapolis.................- iv 

Richmond City Mill Works................---- 
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Williams & Orton Mfg Co................-.2- 
Mill Picks— 

John C Higgins, Chicage ... .......-.--.----- 214 
“yo Stone Drivers ana Bails— 


Samuel Carey, New York............---.s0---. 215 
J. R. Cross, Minneapolis..............sceseeeee iv 
Munson Utica....... bee cect cccncabenses ‘ 

J T Noye & Son, Buffalo. ...............------ 
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Mill Stone Ventilation— 
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Miscellaneous— 
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Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co,...........-+++- 215 
Oe Se ee 215 


Portable Milis— 
Thos Bradford & Co... 
B. F. Gump...... 
Chas. Kaestner...... — 
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Pulleys, Shafting, etc.— 
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Richmond City Mill Works. ... .........----2-- 
Williams & Orton Mfg Co,........ .22---2e-00e 

Purifiers— 

Collins & Gathmann, Chicago........... ..---- ii 
Reel & Seyler, Cedarville, IN...... .......----. ii 
 iskccuicarsessccescpccseccsece 

Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifying Co......... 212 

Purifying and Rebolting— 

RE SEE Swadvoy sn'vgccsensevdceceua 211 & 216 

Railways— 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul..............-- 215 
Chicago & Northwestern. ............200--ee0- 215 
Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis..............- 215 
Railway Time Tables 
St, Louis, Minneapolis and St, Paul............ 215 







Smut and Separating Machines— 
Barnard & Leas Mf’g Co, Moline............... iv 
Phos Bredteed 600s 0 cs sanceccssones ene spe 
OG PIO, BF Os ohn cccccrecccsvenesiesce i 
FH Hetteh 6 OO siec ic icc ccs cctestcccducce css ii 
O. RAMs. .cccoaponescensenrsoereppeoncoqeyese 216 
Thrace Graie Diane? 00.2... cnccccccocssvecs iv 
Wm Richmond, Lockport, N Y..........---+++ 216 

Special Notices— 
oD DO Se een 212 
EN PERE. SS pos ccdaseseccasscs ee pres 202 
Griacom & O0...... crocecesceeeccces ob enewee 211 
Alex MoMillan, ....c-ccccccccscccceccpocceces 211 
MoUonnell & Benats........ccccccscccecesce 213 
Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean................-.-- 211 
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M JS oan and Lydia F Baldwin............... 211 
OO. Tees csccsccssccdesgvcnene sapanoe nae 211 

Water Wheels— 
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Craik Turbine Mf’g company, La Crosse. 
James Leffe] & Co, Springfield, Ohio. . 
Poole & Hunt. .sscscetes ccc cecovssce 


215 
PUG OE TROUS. oo cnc mnt pensccsescscances 215 
OA Pray & Co, Minneapolis.......... .-. “ae. ,.2 
Stillwell & Bierce Mf'g Co, Dayton, Uhio....... 216 
Thompsun Iron Works. ........2.---.-esceeees 215 
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Wheat Heaters— 
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Gratiot Bros, Platteville, Wis.... ............. 214 
Geo. W. McNeil, Akron, O...........-.--+.--- ii 
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Wire Rope Transmission— 


Williams & Orton Mfg Co. .......2. .---s000e- 

Iv another part of this issue we pub- 
lish the grades of wheat for the pre- 
sent crop, as adopted by the Farmers’ 
Board of Trade of Minnesota, at a 
meeting held in St. Paul, Sept. 5th. 
The power of establishing the grades 
of wheat was conferred upon the board 
by the legislature of Minnesota. 














One of our advertising patrons 
writes us that he has entertained se- 
rious thoughts of ordering his card 
out of our paper,as the correspondence 
he receives from it is so large he does 
not have time toattend toit. Thelet- 


ters come from all parts of the world 
and show the wide circulation of the 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER and its excel- 
lence as an advertising medium. 











THE works of the Geo. T. Smith 
Middlings Purifier company, at Jack- 
son, Mich., which were burned two or 
three months ago, are now nearly re- 
built, only some of the finishing 
touches being wanting. The shops, as 
rebuilt, are large and commodious and 
are already in use. The company re- 
port the sales of their purifiers as 
large and constantly on the. increase. 
The attention of our readers is called 
to the change in their advertisement 
this week. 








Few persons realize the’ magnitude 
of the increase in our exports of bread 
and breadstuffs for the last ten years. 
In 1869 the value of such exports was 
$52,724,154; in 1878 it was $210,355,528. 
The quantity of wheat exported in 
1869 was 17,257,836, bishels; in 1879 it 
was 122,353,936 bushels. Every bushel 
of this vast amount ought to be con- 
verted into flour before being shipped, 
and we hope the time will come when 
the ingenuity of our inventors in. pr)- 
viding us with labor saving machinery, 
and the enterprise of our millers in 
adopting new improvements, will have 
brought about just such a state of 
affairs. 








THE Milwaukee grain market has 
been unusually excited this week, 
caused by a mania which seems to 
possess every one to speculate in 
wheat. The result has been to ad- 
vance the price of wheat considerably 
more than seems to be warranted at 
present, though there is scarcely a 
a doubt but that it will advance even 
beyond present figures before long. 
The gloomy prospects for the wheat 
crop in England make it more than 
probable that country will require all 
the wheat we can spare, and good 
prices to our farmers seem to be 
assured. The excitement of the week 
has been felt in New York, causing 
an advance in that market, and in 
this city the price has risen three cents 
for all grades. 








Our exchanges are continually say- 
ing good things about us, and our sub- 
scribers are both saying and doing 
good things for us, as our increasing 
subscription list will testify. Both 
are prompt to acknowledge every ef- 
fort we make to improve our paper, 
and accord-us both praise and sub- 
stantial support. The Neenah, Wis., 
Gazette says of our latest departure: 
“The NoRTHWESTERN MILLER comes to 
us this week with ornamental colored 
cover, and looks as bright as a daisy: 
The NoRTHWESTERN MILLER is the only 
paper of the kind in America, is a six- 
teen page weekly, exclusive of cover, 
and a sterling good paper which every 
miller, and nearly every body else, 
ought to have.” And this from the 
La Crosse, Wis., Chronicle: “The 
NorRTHWESTERN MILLER comes to us 
this week enlarged to sixteen pages 
and a cover. It is full of advertising 
and bristles all over with prosperity. 
Glad of it.” Our advertising patrons. 
too, are anything but slow to note im- 
provements, and meet us half way 
with a generous support. 





THE article in anuther part of this 
issue, by the director of a leading mill 


in Buda-Pesth, Hungary, which we. 


take from the Corn Trade Journal,.is 


interesting as showing the standing of: 


the milling industry of that country, 
viewed from the standpoint of one 
who may be supposed to be posted on 
that subject. The article in question 
is one of aseries translated for the 
above paper. In it are pointed out 
some of the obstacles against which 
Hungarian millers have to contend in 
their competition with other milling 
countries. One point in reference to 
their export trade to England, is the 
admission that “America can produce 
very good” flour,” and in case of un- 
favorable conditions for the Hunga: 
rian miller, would be likely to monop: 
olize the coveted trade, and the writer 
says this must be upheld. at any cost. 
With everything in their. favor, he 
thinks they can hold their own. Oce 
thing in our favor isour abundance of 
labor-saving machinery, which. does 
the work so much more expeditiously 
and economically, than even the cheap 
labor of that country. The efforts be- 
ing putforth by our millers to develop 
the export trade are bringing good:re- 
sults, and our Hungarian friends will 
be under the necessity of doing their 
level best, or get left in the race. 








In our last week’s issue we spoke 
of the unfortunate condition of the 
English farmers, owing to the heavy 
rents they are obliged to pay’ for the 
use of land, aggravated by the partial 
failure of crops for several years. It 
is a subject of interest and growing 
importance to this country, as a con- 
tinuance of this state of affairs is sure 
to cause a large emigration of Eng- 


lish farmers to this country, and a 


most desirable class of emigrants 
they are. The landed aristocracy of 
England are brought face to face with 
this grave problem, and are becoming 
thoroughly alarmed. They are pro- 
fuse with theories as to the cause of 
the distress, and suggestions for the 
remedy, but of course fail to see that 
they arein any way responsible, or 
suggest anything that will call for any 
concessions on their part. They stren- 
uously resist any abatement of rents, 
because that means reduced revenues 
to themselves, and the bringing of the 
several classes of the population near- 
er to a level, a thing which their aris- 
tocratic pride cannot bear to contem- 
plate for a moment. And so, while 
great lords at home are bestowing any 
quantity of good advice upon. the 
farmers, and a parlimentary commis- 
sion of more great lords is traveling 
around this country looking fora cure 
for the trouble, English farmers are 
on the way to this country by scores, 
and hundreds are preparing to follow. 
England can not afford to loose such 
citizens, and when Lord Derby advised 
them to emigrate, he probably had no 
idea his advice would be so soon orso 
generally acted upon. The root of 
the evil lies at the foundations of 
English society, and that is the reason 
English landed aristocrats look so far 
beyond their noses for the cause. 
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English farmers can never be pros- 
perous under the imposition of exor- 
bitant reuts, and the only remedy is 
the subdivision of the land into small 
farms, which shall be owned by the 
farmers who till them, and that means 
the downfall of the English landed 
aristocracy. In this connection, 
Thomas Bayley Potter, member of 
parliment from Rochedale, and now in 
this country, says: “In America it 
would hardly be believed possible 
that any sane man would undertake 
the obligations which the English ten- 
ant-farmer now assumes. It is con- 
trary to all sound commercial princi- 
ples, and good sense as well, to sow 
without a fair certainty of reaping 
some advantage from their industry 
and capital. But that is the position 
the English farmer is in - to-day. 
There can be no doubt that America 
can supply any quantity of food for 
consumption in Europe, and it is im- 
possible that the present rent can 
be charged for land in England 
which is now paid, or that the rela- 
tions at present existing between 
land-owners and tenants can con- 
tinue.” In Prussia the laid is 
cultivated and owned by about one 
million peasant proprietors, the farms 
averaging about fifty acres each, and 
the condition of agriculture in that 
country is very much better than in 
England. Weare reminded that afew 
years ago, a leading New York jour- 
nal advocated the adoption in this 
country of the same system that ex- 
ists at present in England,of large land 
owners, and tenant farmers. It was 
well understood at the time that such 
ascheme was not advocated in the 
intererest of the people, but in the in- 
terest of a few money sharks, at home 
and abroad. Such a system could 
nevcr be established in this country. 
The t2ndency in the western states is 
now too much in the direction of large 
farms, resulting in poor cultivation. 
and the exhaustion of the soil, and we 
look to our English farmers to help us 
out of the difficulty. Having been ac- 
evstomed to the most careful and 
painstaking systems of farming, they 
will set a good example to our own 
farmers, and we trust will bring about 
a result which would not be otherwise 
accomplished until the complete set- 
tling up of the country should force a 
better cultivation of the soil. - 








Manufacturing and Trade Items. 

A two run water mill is being built at 
Lenora, Kansas, by Charles Lathrop. The 
entire outfit is being manufactured at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., by Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co. 

Numercus car loads of machinery from 
the works of Nordyke & Marmon Co., at 
Indianapolis, Ind., have been shipped to 
Davenport. Iowa, for the new 250 barrel 
roller or Hungarian mill, which is being 
built for H. P. Beattie. A large force of 
millwrights follow to set the work in place. 





Cincinnati has, according to the report 
made by her board of trade, 5,172 manufac- 
turing establishments, with an invested 
capital of $57,509,000; number of hands 
employed 67,145, and value of annual pro- 
ducts $138, 736,165. These figures indicate 
tenfold increase in the last forty years. 





Late planted corn in northern Illinois wes 
badly injured by frost last Saturday night. 


Local and Personal. 


—-Nearly all the mill owners have united 
in signing a petition to the council asking 
for an extension of the water mains along 
the canal. 


—Mr. R. G. Shuler has recently made 
plans for several elevators, including one 
of 150,000 bushels capacity for the Still- 
water mills. 


—A. W. Thring, Stephens’ right bower in 
the Minneapolis mill, is confined to his room 
by typhoid fever. “Alex” is one of the best 
boys around the falls, and we hope. his ill- 
ness will not be of long duration. 


—On Tuesday of this week there was 
shipped from the North Star Iron Works, 
this city, a one hundred and twenty-five 
horse-power engine, intended to run the 
grist mill of Dunwoody & Corson, at New 
Richland, Minn. 

Mr. F. 8. Hinkle, of the Holly mills, is 
no longer a member of the bachelor’s club, 
having been marrid to Miss Miriam Cahill, 
on Wednesday evening. The newly wedded 
couple have the best wishes of a host of 
friends, among whom may be counted the 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


—The price of wheat has shown an 
upward tendency in this market for 
some time, and yesterday the Millers’ Asso- 
ciation made another advance of three cents 
per bushel. Prices now stand at 98 cents 
for No. 1, 93 cents for No. 2, and 80 cents 
for No. 3. 


—George Walterhouse is still at Terre 
Haute, looking after the work on McKeen 
Bros., new mill. From there he will go to 
Milan, Ill., to superintend the remodeling 
of Sears’ Sons’ mill. After that is done, he 
promises to visit this city. We can assure 
him of a hearty welcome from all his old 
friends. 


—F. 8S. Gilson, Esq., who, as the genia 
host of the Nicollet House, this city, takes 
such good care of the traveling public public 
in general, and mill machinery men in par- 
ticular, has been notified that he has been 
elected one of the “World’s Fair commit- 
tee constituted for furthering the project of 
a world’s fain in New York, in 1883. 


—Geo. T. Smith is sick at- Terre Haute, 
Ind., with the typhoid fever. So is Char- 
ley Allen, the head miller in McKeen Bros,’ 
new mill at that place. Several others are 
down with the same disease, and rumor has 
it that it comes from their eating too freely 
of bread made from the flour from Jon- 
athan Mills’ gradual reduction machines. 


—Henry Jones, Esq., formerly in charge 
of Hartwell, Winslow & Co.’s mill, at Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., and one of the most succesful 
new process millers in the country, is now 
engaged in overhauling the mill of Wm. 
Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and writes 
us that he expects to make it one of the 
best mills in that section. He has ordered 
a La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser 
as an aid in the work. 

—J. Hull, Esq., millwright, of this city, 
who has been at work on the Mazeppa 
Mill Co.’s mill at Mazeppa, Minn., is in 
town again, and reports the enlargement 
and remodeling of the above mill as com- 
pleted, with the exception of setting up 
several setts of crushers, which have been 
delayed,owing to the demand for these ma- 
chines exceeding the supply. Mr. Hall 
will go to work on the new elevator for the 
Minneapolis Elevator company. 


We mentioned some time ago the fact 
that our old friend “Deacon” Armstrong had 
gone back to Canada, but did not know 
then whether he had gone to stay, or not. 
Our doubts were removed this week on re- 





ceiving an order to send the NoRTHWEST- 


ERN MILLER to his address at Guelph, Oat. ; 
for one year, which order was accompanied 
by the needfull $3.00. W. S. is sound on 
general principles,as we have clearly proven 
above. We wish him all sorts of good luck. 

—On Monday of this week, as we were 
strolling down Washington Avenue to our 
modest quarters on that quiet thoroughfare, 
after having gone through with our usual 
programme of taking dinner at our humble 
boarding house and picking our teeth at the 
front entrance of the Nicollet, who should 
we meet, as large as life and jolly as ever, 
(we might have said as jolly as life and as 
large as ever) but Frank Wentworth, whose 
phiz used to be so familiar to usin La 
Crosse. Frank is the boy who achieved 
fame through the loss of the fingers of one 
hand in the gearing of the big mill at that 
place a year or two ago. Somehow thé ac- 
cident never seemed to discourage him a 
bit, and we’always thought it was because 
he had more than the usual amount of 
pluck. We are glad to say he has secured 
a position in one of the mills here, and wish 
him better luck than he has had in the 
past. 


—We said last week that McLean prom- 
ised to go home on Monday of this week, 
but he broke his promise so far ag to stay 
here until Wednesday. Mac caiae up to 
bid us good bye, and it was evident to the 
most casual observer that he was feeling 
good. We remarked with sorrow that it 
must be because he was glad to leave us. 
He protested strongly that this was not the 
case, and in order to allay our suspicions, 
proceeded to acquaint us with the cause of 
his elation, and it really was enough to 
make any machinery contractor’s heart 
glad. He had secured the contract for the 
cleaning machinery of the Washburn A 
mill, seventeen machines in all, consisting 
of nine Richmond brush machines, five 
Richmond grain separators, and three 
Richmond receiving separators. He has 
also secured an order for a No. 3 elevator 
separator from the Minneapolis Elevator 
company. Mac is a good salesman, with 
good machines to back him. He went east 
from here, and we may expect to hear of 
his securing several more large orders be- 
fore reaching home. Hope he will. 








D. M. Hawthorne & Bro.’s Mill. 


We have before made mention of the 
new four run mill which Messrs. D. M. 
Hawthorne & Bro. have been engaged in 
building on Second street, and as the es- 
tablishment is now nearly ready to begin 
work, we give the following description of 
the building and its contents: 


The mill structure proper is built of brick 
and is 30x55 feet in size, and four stor- 
ies high. In the rear is a stone engine 
room, 30x30. The office and a small store 
and salesroom occupy the front part of the 
first floor, and above these, and extending 
to the roof, are bins for storing wheat, corn 
and oats. The grinding machinery 
is situated on the first floor and consists of 
four run of four foot buhrs and one set of 
double crushers. The stones are set in an 
iron hurst frame resting on brick and stone 
piers in the basement, and are driven by 
belts from the line shaft. 


The cleaning machinery is all in the base- 
ment, and consists of two Beardsley clean- 
ers, one Richmond separator, and one 
Kurth cockle machine. Upon the first floor 
are two sets of Fairbank’s scales and one 
Mattison flour packer. Three Guilder puri- 
fiers are situated upon the next floor and 
an eight reel bolting chest also begins on 
this floor and extends upward to the dust 
room. 





There are in the mill 19 sets of elevators 


for handling the grain and flour as it goes 
through the different processes. The 
machinery is all driven from a line shaft in 
the basement, the motive power being fur- 
nished by a 12x36 Atlas-Corliss engine, 
which may be worked up to 75 horse power. 
The boiler is 52 inches in diameter by 14 
feet long, and is separated from the engine 
by a brick partition wall, The machin- 
ery was placed in the mill under the super- 
vision of Mr. R. G. Shuler, who had the 
contract for this part of the work, and as 
might have been expected the job has been 
well done. 

Although this mill is a small affair com- 
pared to the big concerns on the “plat- 
form,” it is, as far as it goes, equal to the 
best of them. All of the machinery is first 
class and the whole establishment, from top 
to bottom, is a model of neatness and com- 
pactness. The mill will start up some time 
next week, and will work mostly for the 
local trade. The capacity will be about 80 
barrels per day, and we have no doubt the 
Messrs. Hawthorne will be able to finda 
home market for the whole product with- 
out difficulty. 








THE INTERNATIONAL 


TELEGRAPHIC CODE: 


For the Use of Flour Merchants and their 
Agents for the Economical and Se- 
cret Transmission of Busi- 
ness Telegrams. 


Compiled by W. H. DUNWOODY, formerly Agent 
for the repay ay - Millers’ Association, As- 
sisted by the Principal Flour Mer- 
chants of Great Britain. 





The above book isa new and complete Tele- 
graphic Code of 180 pages, printed on first class 
paper, and bound in a neat and substantial man- 
ner, for the use of millers and flour merchants 
in transacting business in a secret and economi- 
cal manner with their agents in Europe. . 

By the use of this code, which has been com- 
piled after months of labor by some of the larg- 
est flour merchants in Europe and America, more 
than 75 per cent of the expense of cable dispatches 
can be saved, which all must acknowledge to be 
avery lage item, as frequent communications 
must pass between shippers and their agents. 

It is quits easy for any one using the book, even 
for the first time, to codify a message correctly, 
asa very full and explicit explanation accom- 
panies each book, but it will be found that a 
carefnl study of the code will fully repay the trou- 
ble, in the increased economy obtained by an in- 
tilligent use of it. 

This code has received the endorsement of all 
the millers who have. purchased it, and pro- 
nourice it to be the most perfect and comprehen- 
sive code in existence. We would res plly 
refer you to Washburn, Crosby & Co., J. A. i 
tain & Co., and C. A. EX ape | Bo Co., or any and 
all of the principal millers of Minneapolis; also to 
E. O. Stannard & Co., 8t, Louis, and Wade, Bas- 
sett & Co., Boston. . 

Price $3.00. Sold only by the publishers. Or- 
ders from abroad promptly attended to. - = 

C. A. MITCHELL & Co., Publishets, 
P. O. box 35, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Becker Wheat Brush 


Has recently been ordered by the following 
parties: 

Thomas McGee, Perry, Ill.; 8. W. Hick- 
ox, Springfield, Ill.; Ely & Stetman, Man- 
heim, Pa.; J. M. Brandt, Mt. Joy, Pa.; 
Jesse Witten, Upton, Pa.; Thos. B. Bry- 
son, Mechanicsburg, Pa.; W. H. Elder, Tu- 
rin, Ga.; H. Merrill, Newman, Ga.; J. H. 
Curtis, Oregon, Mo.; East Forest Mill Co., 
Forest City, Mo.; C. C. Busby, Jerseyville, 
Il.; D. O. Johnson, Perry, Ill.; Thos. Will- 
iams, Pontiac. Ill,; Grant & Trater, Moores- 
ville, Ind.; Wyson, Kline & Co., Muncie, 
Ind.; Jas. N. Brooks, La Porte, Ind ; Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Simpson & Galt, Cincinnati; Straub Mill 
Co., Cincinvati; E. P. Allis & Co,, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; J. F. Ellsworth, Williamsburg, 
Pa.; Thos, Henderson. Spruce Creek, Pa. ; 
Henry & Co., Huntingdon, Pa.; Shenk & 
Sowers, Ovid. Mich.; Jas. Marriott & Bro., 
Long Grove, Ky.; Bramble & Miner, Yank- 
ton, Dakota; Jas. M. Lee, Chat " 
Tenn.; F. W. Jaquin, Morris Plains,.N. J.; 
Hugh Bartley, German Valley, N. J.; Jas. 
Conrad, Castroville, Texas; Sills Bros., 











Myersburg, Canada. 
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What Constitutes Novelty in our Patent 
Law? 

In these times, when the millers of the 
country, in common with those engaged in 
every branch of industrial art, are vexed 
and troubled with the claims of rival pat- 
entees, the following essay, written by Oli- 
ver E, Lyman for the Popular Science 
Monthly. will be read with profit, as it 
clearly defines in what novelty in patents 
consists: 

“By the statute of 1870 it was enacted 
that an invention, to be patentable, -must 
possess, among other qualifications, that of 
newness or novelty. But what constitutes 
novelty is not defined. The solution of the 
question is left to be determined according 
to the circumstances of each particular case. 
It is this fact which makes the question 
such a difficult one to be answered, for in 
each case there is generally some little ele- 
ment present which distinguishes it from 
other cases, and makes it impossible to 
frame one decided rule of universal appli- 
cation. The question is also rendered less 
eaty of solution from the fact that it 
comes up most frequently in its most diffi- 
cult aspect--in cases of infringement, 
where the point under discussion is, 
whether the alleged invention is cr is not 
substantially identical with some prior ex- 
isting thing which has been in common use 
here or described in some patent or 
printed publication. Yet, despite the nic- 
ety in which this question of novelty is in- 
volved, we are not compelled to leave it 





entirely unsolved. A careful study of the | 


subject discloses certain principles which, 
by their application, somewhat prune 
down the difficulty. We are fortunate in 
being able to approach the question from 
two sides; for, as was true in the case of 
the two-faced shield, over which those two 
knights of old wrangled so long, an inspec- 
tion of the subject from two points of ob- 
servation decidedly simplifies matters. 
The first of these methods of studying the 
subject I would designate the negative, and 
the second the positive methcd. By the 
negative method we deduce certain princi- 
ples in regard to cases which have at first 
sight a color of novelty, but are not novel 
so as to be patentable. By the positive 
method we arrive at certain conclusions in 
regard to what actually constitutes novelty 
in a patentable sense. 

I propose to discuss, first, what cases, at 
first sight possessing novelty, do not actually 
possess novelty? A study of cases warrants 
us in accepting, as a first principle, that 
every change or mere substitution of a me- 
chanical equivalent is not necessarily a 
patentable novelty; for it may not be sub- 
stantially unlike some prior thing. We may 
have, for instance, a machine, comprising, 
say, three distinct parts. A man, not the 
inventor, substitutes for each of these parts 
other equivalents, producing the same re- 
sults. This is not a patentable invention. 
Even if the products be better or cheaper, 
it is at most only an improvement upon a 
former invention, and can be used only with 
the permission of the former patentee. 

‘I spoke above of a “mechanical equiva- 
lent.” This needs to be defined, in order 
that we may have a clear comprehension of 
the above principle. To define ic, however, 
is notso easy. Mr. Parsons has said that 
“he would be a very acute man who could 
certainly discern, or a very bold man who 
would certainly assert, what is meant by a 
meckanical equivalent.” At the risk of be- 
ing considered bold, certain judges have, 
nevertheless, ventured to attack the Gor- 
dian knot. We find one definition in Smith 


os. Downing, 1 Fisher’s Patent Cases, 87: 
“By equivalents in machinery is usually: 


| tion. 





meant merely the substitution of one 
mechanical power for another, or one ob- 
vicsus ard customary mode for another, of 
effecting alike result.” This definition is 
not sufficiently explicit. A better one is to 
be found in Carter vs. Baker, 4 Fisher’s 
Patent Cases, 409: “When, in mechanics, 
one device does a particular thing, or ac- 
complishes a particular result, every other 
device known and used in mechanics, which 
skillful and experienced workmen know 
will produce the same result, or do the same 
particular thing,is aJknown mechanical sub- 
stitute for the first device mentioned for 
doing the same thing, or accomplishing the 
same result. It is sufficient to constitute a 
known mechanical substitute that, when a 
skillful mechanic sees one device doing a 
particular thing, he knows the other device, 
whose uses he is acquainted with, will do 
the same thing.” 

This definition not only covers those ele- 
ments which come‘strictly under the head 
of mechanics, but is also our guide in deter- 
mining what constitutes an equivalent in an 
“art’” or a “manufacture,” or a “composi- 
tion of matter.” The definition of an equi- 
valent of any substance in a composition 
made of several ingredients, for example, is, 
in accordance with our guide, any other 
substance having similar properties and 
producing substantially the same effect. 


So much for the first class of cases, which 
at first sight are apparently novel, but which 
in reality are not novel so as to be patent- 
able. 

Another class of cases against which the 
verdict of “no novelty” must be pronounced, 
is where a new use is made of a old inven- 
This is no new invention. The mere 
application of an old invention or means or 
method of operation to a new use, does not 
amount to a patentable novelty. There is 
nothing new made by such a proceeding: 
The use of the thing is perhaps enlarged 
and that is all. It was upon this principle 
that adverse decisions were rendered to the 
claimants in the cases of Losh vs. Hague, 
and Howe vs. Abbott, In the first of these, 
which is reported in 1 Webster's Patent 
Cases, 205, it was held that the application 
to railway carriages of akind of wheel pre- 
viously in use on common carriages, would 
not support a patent. In the second case, 
which is reported in 2 Story, 180, the pat- 
entee claimed as his invention a process of 
curling palm leaf for mattresses. It ap- 
peared from the evidence that horsehair 
had for along time been prepared by the 
same process aud devoted to the same pur- 
pose. In delivering his opinion Judge Story 
said: “The application of an old process to 
manufacture an article to which it had 
never before been applied, is not a patenta- 
ble invention. There must be some new 
process or some new machinery used to pro- 
duce the result. * * * He who pro- 
duces an old result by anew mode or pro- 
cess, is entitled to a patent for that mode 
or process. But he cannot have a patent 
for a result merely without using some new 
mode or process to produce it.” 


Allied to this question of double use, is 
the question whether a patent can be taken 
for a particular use of a known machine, 
when the plaintiff is the first to discover 
the benefit of such use. As may be sup- 
posed, from the place in which I have in- 
serted this question, the answer is “no.” 
And there is justice in the answer; fora 
man is entitled to all the benefit of an arti- 
cle which he has invented and patented. 
The man who happens to discover an addi- 
tional use to which the invention may be 
applied does not by that discovery and ap- 
plication create a particular novelty. He 
devises no néw combination of machinery, 
no new process. Hear what Lord Chelms- 





ford said on the subject. His opinion is to 
be found in Ralston os. Smith, 11 H. L. C. 
256. In this case, by the way, the plaintiff 
had discovered that by giving a differential 
motion to different parts of an old ma- 
chine, a power existing init might be de- 
veloped aud brought into action. Lord 
Chelmsford, after stating that he saw no 
new process, or new combination of ma- 
chinery, said, “It appears to me that a dis- 
covery is not the subject of a patent.” And 
the same doctrine is laid down in the case 
of Tetley vs. Easton, 2 C. B. (N.8.), 706. 


There is another class of cases which de- 
mands attention. It sometimes happens 
that a man seeks a patent for a mere ag- 
gregation of things, for example, a ham- 
mer with a screw driver inserted in one end 
of the handle, and an awl in the other. 
The absurdity of granting a patent in such 
case is very apparent, and it is no wonder 
that in the case of Swift vs. Whizzen, 3 
Fisher’s patent cases, 357, a decision was 
given against the patentability of the very 
aggregation given above as an example. 

A distinction should be made between 
such aggregations, when the whole is easily 
divisible into its component parts, and ag- 
gregations where the individuality of the 
component parts is lost. I would revert to 
the hammer and screw driver as an exam- 
ple of what I mean by the divisibility of 
the whole. The hammer can be taken by 
itself, the awl by itself, and the screw 
driver by itself, and used. As 
an example of what I mean by 
the loss of individuality, take the combined 
glass cutter, screw driver, can opener, etc., 
which have been on sale in the streets of 
late. Here there is but one invention in 
reality, and the various parts are merged in 
one whole. The novelty lies in the new 
combination of the glass cutter, can opener, 
etc., in such a way that the utility of the 
parts would be lost by division. 

We have now left to discuss the general 
rule that a mere alteration in the form, 
size, material or proportions of an existing 
device is not such a change as to produce 
patentable novelty. This rule is related to 
the first one given in regard to the substitu- 
tion of mechanical equivalents, but it is 
much wider in its scope. Itis laid down 
in express terms in the second section of 
the act of February 21, 1793. This declar- 
atory law was not re-enacted in the patent 
act of 1836, yet necessity and justice com- 
pel its recognition; for, as was said in Win- 
ans vs. Denmead, 15 Howard, 341: “It is 
a principle which necessarily makes part of 
every system of law granting patents for 
new inventions, Merely to change the form 
of a machine is the work of a constructor, 
not of an inventor; such a change cannot 
be deemed an invention.” ’ 

A very interesting case on this point is re- 
ported in 11 Howard, 248 (Hotchkiss vs. 
Greenwood.) It relates particularly to the 
substitution of anew material. In this case 
a new clay knob was substituted for a me- 
tallic knob. It was claimed that there was 
a patentable novelty. But there was no new 
mechanical device or contrivance. The 
knob wasnot new. The metallic shank and 
spindle were not new, nor the dovetail form 
of the cavity in the knob, nor the means 
by which the metallic shank was securely 
fastened therein. The only change was 
in the substitution of a clay for the former 
metallic knob. Judge Nelson very proper- 
ly decided that there was no such nov- 
elty in this as to warrant the granting of a 
patent. “This of itself,” said he, “can nev- 
er be the subject of a patent. No one will 
pretend that a machine, made in whole or 
in part of materials better adapted to the 
purpose for which it is used than the ma- 
terials of which the old one is constructed, 





and for that reason better and cheaper, 
can be distinguished from the old one; or, 
in the sense of the patent law, can entitle 
the manufacturer to a patent. 


So much for the negative mcthod of in- 
vestigation of the subject’of novelty in pat- 
ents, We have discussed many cases of 
apparent novelty, aad have seen in what 
novelty does not consist. In accordance 
with the old saw, “You tell me what you're 
not, and I’)1 tell you what you are,” we are 
now prepared to turn to what I have called 
the positive method of investigation and 
learn what is patentable novelty. 


To answer the question, what is novel, so 
as to be patentable ? is easier than the one 
we discussed in the first part of this paper. 
In a few words there is patentable novelty 
where there is a different principle of oper- 
ation; when there is a different result in 
kind, or when there is a new combination. 
It is for one or another of these reasons 
that a patent isever granted. There may 
be other ground apparently, but a closer 
investigation will show them to be but an- 
other species of the above family, and con- 
sequently to be classified with them in 
their application. 

In deciding whether the principles of a 
machine are new, there is one block over 
which we may stumble, and which we 
should take care to avoid. There is danger 
of confusing form with principle. The 
question of what constitute form and 
what principle, is frequently a very nice 
question to decide. Judge Washington, in 
Treadwell vs. Bladen, 4 Wash., 706, has 
pointed out a road out of the confusion. 
“The safest guide,” says he, “to accuracy 
in making the distinction, is to ascertain 
what is the result to be obtained by the 
discovery, and whatever is essential to that 
object, independent of the mere form and 
proportions of the thing used for the pur- 
pose, may generally, if not universally, be 
considered the principle of the invention.” 

The third principle above enumerated, 
that a new combination is a patentable 
novelty, is well elucidated in the case of 
Barrett vs. Hull, 1 Mass. 474. This was a 
case for the infringement of a patent grant- 
ed for “anew and useful improvement, be- 
ing a mode of dyeing and finishing all 
kinds of silk-woven goods.” Judge Story 
said, “a patent may be for a new combina- 
tion of machines to produce certain effects; 
and this- whether the machine consti- 


‘tuting the combination be new or old.” 


And in Whitney vs. Emmet, 1 Baldwin, 311, 
also the patentability of a new combina- 
tion was upheld. What the learned Judge 
said is so good an epitome of all that has 
been said in the second part of this paper, 
that I give it, although it is merely cumu- 
lative: 

“Novelty consists in producing a new 
substance, or an old one in a new one, by 
new machinery, or a new combination of 
the parts of an old one, operating in a pe- 
culiar, better, cheaper, or quicker method, 
anew mechanical employment of princi- 
ples already known.” 

The first two of the three principles enu- 
merated can best be treated of together. 
To repeat, there will be novelty when either 
the manufacture produced or the manner 
of producing an old oneis new. In the 
former case there: must be something sub- 
stantially new—different from what was 
before known. In the latter case the prin- 
ciple of the machine must be different; and, 
as I have shown before, a mere change of 
of the form or proportions will not suffice, 
if both are the same in principle, structure, 
mode of operation, and produce the same 
result. This is true even if there is some 
small variance in some small matter for the 
purpose of evasion, or a color for a patent. 
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There must be some principles different 
from any previously known. 

This opens up the auxillary and import- 
ant question. What is meant by “the prin- 
ciples of a machine?” 

In Whittemore vs. Cutter, 1 Gall., 478, 
Judge Story says: “By the principles of a 
machine is not meant the original element- 
ary principles of motion which philosophy 
and science have discovered, but the modus 
operandi—the peculiar manner or device 
for producing any given effect. If the 
same effects are produced by two machines 
by the same mode of operation, the princi- 
ples of each are the same. Ifthe same 
effects are produced, but by combinations 
of machinery operating substantially in a 
different manner, the principles are differ- 
ent.” 

The rule in regard to new combinations, 
as above laid down, is most just, for the 
most valuable inventions consist in the 
combination of known mechanical powers. 
It makes no matter if some of the elements 
are old (McCormick vs. Talcott, 20 Howard, 
405); nor even if every part of such inven- 
tion can be found in some form or other 
among the many devices of human ingen- 
uity. As was said in Pitts vs. Edmond, 2 
Fisher’s Patent Cases, 55: “The man who 
unites these powers and produces a new 
and important result to society, is well de- 
nominated a public benefactor.” 

There is one important principle in regard 
to combinations which, although not bear- 
ing directly upon the question of novelty, 
yet ought to be remembered. Judge Story 
called attention to it in the preceding case 
of Barrett vs. Hull: “It isno infringement,” 
he said, “of the patent to use any of the 
machines separately, if the whole combina- 
tion ‘be not used, for in such case the thing 
patented is not the separate machines, but 
the combination.” 

With this quotation I end the discussion 
of the question of novelty in patents, I have 
endeavored to make my answer as satisfac- 
tory as the difficulties of the question would 
allow. I have for that purpose viewed the 
subject from two standpoints of opposite 
natures, and have enumerated and dis- 
cussed certain principles of general applica- 
tion which were disclosed by this double 
observation. ‘The work must at the best, 
however, be incomplete, for, as Mr. Parsons 
says, “It is obviously impossible to find pre- 
cise and technical rules which always an- 
swer the question.” 





Exports From New York. 


The volume of domestic exports from 
this port has been very large this season; 
especially in the line of breadstuffs. The 


total value of exports during August was 
$30,888,205, or about $7,000,000 greater 
than the highest amount for the same 
month of any year since 1871, except 1878, 
when the value of exports slightly exceed- 
ed the figures for last month. But the 
trifllng falling off in value is accompanied 
by a large increase in the volume. The 
prices of many domestic goods decreased 
considerably since a year ago. The foreign 
demand for grain is very large, owing to 
the general failure of the crops in Europe. 
In this country all crops are abundant, and 
shipments correspondingly heavy. It is be- 
lieved that Europe will take all our bread- 
stuffs at fair prices. There is a fair foreign 
demand for provisions, which have been 
largely in request in the south and south- 
west. The supply of pork and lard is 


greater in this country than it was last 
year, while in Europe the stock of lard is 
less. Hams and bacons are about one cent 
per pound less than last year, and ship- 
ments gre much greater. 





The Agricultural Situation in Great 
Britain. 

A person styling himself a “systematic 
on-looker” contributes the following arti- 
cles on the agricultural situation and pros- 
pect in Great Britain, to The Dundee Ad- 
vertiser : 

The repeated assertion that agricultural 
circumstances have for years been going 
from bad to worse, and that present pros- 
pects are the reverse of bright, are state- 
ments now almost universally accepted as 
fact, although a few public speakers here 
and there may be found who pretend to 
look at the state of matters from a land- 
lord’s view-point without discomposure, 
and even with hopeful feelings. No doubt 
the coming harvest is to be late and defi- 
cient—a circumstance which. however un- 
satisfactory it may be, is not of itself more 
than has been met in the experience of ev- 
ery generation; but when it is considered 
that this lateness and-deficiency are not 
merely local in their nature, but general 
over the length and breadth of Britain, the 
extent of the difficulty seems to be realized. 
Following as it does in the wake of a suc- 
cession of years, when rents have had to be 
paid not from the produce of the land, but 
out of funds got from friends, from credit, 
or who knows where, the results to the cul- 
tivator of the soil are simply calamitous, 
and make his prospects poor indeed. To 
go back as far as 1872, when farmers were 
to some extent forgetting their losses by 
rinderpest, the wet season and harvest 
throughout the midland counties of Scot- 
land caused in too many cases a dead 
loss of a year’s rent. Since then there has 
only been one crop—viz., ’74—which paid 
its way to the arable farmer; and from that 
time till now the course of the farmer has 
been steadily downhill, with everything, as 
Sam Slick puts it, “greased for the occa- 
sion.” The holder of mixed stock and 
arable subjects felt pressure next, and in 
numerous instances under this system the 
stock gradually found themselves sold off to 
meet the claims of rent-day, leaving stalls 
to be filled and turnips eaten off by the cat- 
tle and sheep middle men; and now in 
purely stock holdings the foreign importa- 
tion, the severe winter and bad breeding 
seasons, with short produce and reduced 
prices, cause the grazier and stock- owner to 
join in the chorus of complaint. Under 
such circumstances, the scarcity of available 
cash in agricultural circles need not be 
wondered at, and when sanguine landlords 
and factors hold out hope for better times 
as a cure for the half-ruined farmer, the 
latter may be constrained to allow that it is 
better to live in hope than on it. 


Hope in better times and in landlord gen- 
erosity may be the proper sentiment to 
inculcate at certain seasons and places, but 
“the tenant body” will bear in mind what 
Capt. Cuttle says on the point: “Hope, you 
see, my lad, isa buoy, aud like any other 
buoy, it only floats; it can’t be steered 
nowhere. Along with the figurehead hope 
there’s a anchor, but what’s the good of 
havin’ a anchor, if you can’t find no bottom 
to let goto.” The fallacy of a blind trust 
in better times to come must, to men of 
practical experience, be perfectly clear, as, 
whatever may be asserted to the contrary, 
it is plain that half a lease, or two rotations 
of unvarying good crops, along with reduced 
rents and wages, would be necessary to 
place the average tenant farmer in the 
financial position he occupied seven years 
ago. 

Nothing is more natural or more common 
in seasons of prosperity for a land owner to 
speak with admiration of the splendid con 
dition into which an industrious and enter- 





prising farmer is bringing his land; but 
when the tide of prosperity ebbs, it is just 
as common to see some land owners forget 
that the enterprising tenant was using his 
own skill and money in increaing the value 
of the property of another man, and pro- 
ceed grimly to obtain the last farthing of a 
rent which had been fixed on the highest 
scale of profitable times. Whether such is 
reason or fairness one may well ask. To 
such an extent has the demand for rents 
paid down in full been pushed that in cer- 
tain districts such a thing as a tenant who 
has run out a lease does not exist. Appli- 
cation for abatement of rent have in some 
cases been ignored, in others denied—in a 
particular case denied with the remark 
that it was “not our custom to court the 
popularity of newspaper reports by allow- 
ing abatements;” but on the vast majority 
of estates reductions have been allowed 
more or less reluctantly. Ten per cent. 
here and twenty per cent yonder have been 
reported; some right off in hard cash, others 
with the clause attached that said ten or 
twenty per cent. must be expended by the 
tenant on cake or manures. Allowances of 
lime gratis have also been heard of, but 
what, after all, is the value of a ten per 
cent. or twenty per cent. abatement to 
men who are struggling to the extent indi- 
cated in the above remarks? 

It is not a matter of percentage, as a rule 
it isa matter of rents; and that is the ques- 
tion which every one knows is coming rap- 
idiy tothe front. The prospect of a re- 
duced revenue being so forbidding to the 
ownership of land, advices of all sorts are 
showered abundantly from high quarters. 
“Increase production,” says Lord Polwarth. 
“Invest more capital,” says Mr. Michi. 
“Diminish the comforts of life and subordi- 
nate pleasures to necessities,” says Lord 
Houghton, adding that he should not think 
that he “was an object of pity himself if he 
had to do so.” “Cut down the wages, reduce 
expenditure, and walk to market,” says a 
Lothian factor. “Emigrate,” says Lord 
Derby. “Have aroyal commission to in- 
quire,” says the government, etc., etc. 

Dismissing the ornamental portion of 
these counsels, a word may be said on the 
matter of wages, which department forms 
an important item in agricultural expendi- 
ture. Aconsiderable reduction has lately 
taken place where engagements for the year 
have been entered into, as well as for the 
coming harvest; but the tctal amount of 
saving will not come toso much as is com- 
monly believed, not probably exceeding £20 
on atwo hundred acre farm. Allowing a 
reduction of a penny a day on the wages of 
women workers, say: 


Five hands for 200 days.................00:+..0-£ 4 10 0 





Five men, £2a year off........... 10 00 0 
Harvest wages on 200 acres, at 1s. 6d. less 
NO exaeccceeth totin aquesesadcncnanseniad Venehen 6100 
Making a total saving Of............00 000+ £22 00 0 


—an amount so infinitely small, when con- 
trasted with the annual deficiency of crop, 
that it is easily seen that to trust in any 
saving in this direction as a source of rev- 
enue is a forlorn hope. The other liberal 
advices, if similarly analyzed, will likely 
be found to yield similarly paltry results. 
The rent is the proper point of attack, and 
till that is made right, the outlook is dark 
enough. Industry, frugality and economy, 
however much practised, v 1 sot of them- 
selves pay rent for the land if the rent does 
not come from the land’s produce; and if 
the farmer finds that wit» e industry 
and economy he can exercise his prospects 
are bad, those of his sons who are to fol- 
lowhim are much worse. In the hands 
of the average arable land farmer there is 
virtually no capital wherewith a farm can 
be stocked for a son who .aay have learned 
his trade at the plow tail, and if ever there 


was a time when young men in that posi- 
tion should look about them and consider 
Lord Derby’s advice. now is the moment. 
The same may even be said of agricultural 
laborers and of farmers generally. In the 
states of America and the northwest of 
Canada, on the finest wheat-growing lands 
in the world, there is room for any 
number of stout, young, hardy fel- 
lows, and men of that stamp are 
even now leaving the old states in the 
east in shoals for these newly opened 
tracts. For men with families the stock- 
producing states might be suitable, and in 
the colony of New Zealand there is room 
for thousands who may choose to go in for 
wheat growing and pastoral pursuits, or a 
combination of both. The land in either 
place is to be had, not under the penalty of 
rent paying, but at a price which only re- 
quires the cultivation of the cardinal vir- 
tues of fregali'y avd industry—so much 
needed to enable the people to meet the 
laird here—to let a man in a few years sit 
rent free under the shadow of his own vine 
and fig tree. 

When Lord Derby gave his celebrated 
advice. it is by no means probable that he 
ever dream that it was to be so generally ac- 
cepted. The emigration movement among 
farmers, as well as among other classes, is 
daily increasing, and a few more weeks of 
sequestrations at the present Fife rate will 
keep the ball rolling merrily. Hard work 
and some hardships, no doubt, await every 
emigrant to a new country; but what of 
that? “Diminish the comforts of life here,” 
says Lord Houghton. Ina new land the 
compulsory diminution of the comforts of 
life go to provide rent or income for one’s 
self, acd both farmers and farm servants 
will do well to give the subject some con- 
sideration. If anumber of farm servants 
emigrate the wages in this country will not 
fall; if a number of farmers leave rents 
will fall. 


How He Got His S.oulder Straps. 





It was during the siege of Wagner, and 
the Union parallels were but a few hundred 
yard: away from the line of grim, Llack 
tubes that ever and anon “embowelled with 
outrageous noise the air * * * disgorg- 
ing foul their devilish glut * * * of 
iron globes.” A line of abatis was to be 
built across a clear space in point-blank 
range of the rebel gunners and sharp-shoot- 
ers, “Sergeant,” says the officer in charge, 
“go pace that.opening, and give me the dis- 
tance as near as possible.” Says thesergeant 
—for we will let him tell the rest of the 
story—“I started right off. When I got to 
the opening I pusit like the dev:‘lin a gale 
of wind. What with grape, canister, round 
shot, shell aud a regular bees’ nest of rifle 
balls, I just think there must er been a 
fearful drain of ammunition on the confed- 
erate government about that time. I don’t 
know how it was, but I didn’t get so much 
as a scratch, but I did get powerful seared. 
When I'd got under cover I couldn’t er told 
for the life o’ me whether it was a hundred 
or a thousard paces; I should sooner er 
guessed a hundred thousand. Says the 
captain: “Well, sergeant, what do you 
make it? Soon’s L could get my wind, says 
I: ‘Give a guess, ca}-tain.’ He looks across 
the opening a second or two, and then 
says: ‘A hundred and seventy-five paces, 
say.’ ‘Thunder! captain,’ says I, ‘you've 
made a pretty close guess. It’s just a hun- 
dred and seventy-one.’” “And that,” added 
the sergeant, after the laugh had subsided, 
“that’s how I got my shoulder-straps.— 
Boston Transcript. 





It is thought that about two thousand 
votes will be cast by women at the next 





e,ection in Massachusetts. 
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The Milling Iuterests at Terre Haute, 
; Indiana. 





[Editorial Correspondence. } 

The ride from Indianapolis to Terre 
Haute, Ind., on a bright, sunshiny morn- 
ing in the early fall, is a very pleasant one 
indeed. Coming through a country which 
has been long settled, and yet one which 
bears still so many marks of its first settle- 
ment, the changes from almost pioneer 
simplicity to the refinement of the present 
day are frequent, and serve to pleasantly 
vary the monotony of rail-road travel. 
One cannot help noticing that the country 
appears much newer thaa the time it has 
been settled up would indicate. The first 
settlements were made seventy or eighty 
years since, and yet the farms are in uo 
better shape, and in a-great many cases are 
not in as good shape as those in western 
Wisconsin, which has been settled but 
twenty-five or thirty years. The old rail 
fence, weather-stained and time-honored, 
still holds full sway. Board fences are the 
exception, and as for wire fences, so com- 
mon in Iowa and Minnesota, they are not 
to be seen. The country was at one time 
all covered with a heavy growth of timber, 
a good quantity of which is still standing. 
The farmers have always been saving of 
their. timbez, and in the late trying hard 
times it stood them in good stead. In many 
cases the standing timber is worth more 
per acre than the cultivated land beside it. 

Reaching Terre Haute we find a good, 
solid and substantial city of twenty-five or 
thirty thousand inhabitants. The business 
streets are well built up, the buildings be- 
ing nearly all of red brick. In appearance 
they are not near as handsome as those in 
more western towns, and all bear a dingy 
look, that makes them anything but pleas- 
ing to the eye. The city isa large manu- 
facturing point, there being large blast 
furnaces, a large nail factory, extensive 
car shops, several woolen mills, and many 
other manufacturing establishments. Terre 
Haute was firss settled about sixty years 
ago, but did not get much of a start until 
about twenty years since. It is situated 
on a Tolling prairie on the east side of the 
Wabash river. 

Terre Haute is, and has been for a long 
time, considerable of a flour manufactur- 
ing point. The mills of Kidder Bros., R. 
L. Thompson, Wm. Paddock, Mr. Wilson, 
and Messrs. McKeen Bros, are located 
here. . There is also a large hominy mill. 
The mill operated by Mr. Thompson was 
built by him thirty years ago. Since that 
time he has, in order to keep up with the 
times, changed the interior arrangements 
many times. It is now a good new process 
mill, with a capacity of about three hun- 
dred barrels per day, and is turning out 
some very fine work indeed. Mr, Thomp- 
son is a hale and hearty gentleman of the 
old schoo’, and follows milling because he 
loves it. 

The firm of McKeen Bros., consisting of 
Samuel and Clay McKeen, own a very good 
mill, built about fifteen years since, and of 
about the same capacity as that of Mr. 
Thompson's. In addition to this mill they 
are also interested in a mill at Martinsville, 
and own a mill at Ellsworth, four or five 
miles from Terre Haute on the railroad 
leading to Logansport. This latter mill 
they purchased eight or nine months since, 
and have since entirely remodeled it. It is 
fitted up with Jonathan Mills gradual re- 
duction machines and is now successfully 
at work. A description of the arrange- 
ment of this mill will be given in the Nortu- 
WESTERN MILLER of October 3d. 

A large quantity of Fultz wheat is raised 





in this section and farmers are sowing 
more of it this fall than ever. -A large 
acreage of wheat is already sown, and the 
farmers are still busily at work. They 
seem determined to keep up the reputation 
Indiana gained this year of being the cham- 
pion wheat growing state in the Union. 
A. H. 
Terre Haute, Ind., Sept. 23d. 





An Old Michigan Friend’s Report of 
Himself, 


To the Editors: 

I think I told you in a previous letter 
that I rented the White mill at Ada in the 
spring of 1878. The reputation of the mill 
was then run down and I had to work un- 
der many discouragements, not even know- 
ing where to send my first barrel of flour 
for sale unless on commission, but I was 
bound to do my level best. Sometimes dur- 
ing the first six months I had to pay five 
cents a bushel more for wheat than my 
neighbors, in order to get enough to run on, 
but since then I have had all I could use at 
the market price. Since last winter I have 
had orders ahead for flour, and am now 500 
barrels behind. I have made, since I com- 
menced,about 9.000 barrels, beside home 
trade which is no small matter. 

We have a three-run mill, two run for 
wheat and one for feed, and make about 
350 barrels per week. Last July C. K. Rus- 
sell sold the mill to Wm. M. Currie, al- 
though I had a lease of the same for three 
years. Isold my lease to Mr. Russell, so 
that he could give possession to Mr. Currie 
whenever he demanded it, which was on 
the 15th inst. I remain in the new pro- 
prietor’s employ as head miller, giving him 
my orders to fill so that there is no inter- 
ruption to business. We are running night 
and day. 

We have an excellent crop of wheat, 
though the greater part of it is Clawson. 
It is superior in quality and strength to 
Clawson wheat of any previous crop that 
we have had here. I have noticed in your 
paper at different times considerable dis- 
cussion about Fultz wheat. From my ex- 
perience of the two varieties I should pre- 
fer the Clawson to the Fultz this year, but 
I am not satisfied with either. But what 
are weto do? In the absence of harder 
wheat we must use these or none. 

TuHos. C. BROADBENT. 

Ada, Mich., Sept. 21, 1879. 





During the hard times, from which near- 
ly every nation in Europe is suffering, and 
from which we are ourselves just emerging, 
one is reminded, so strict is the necessity 
for economy, of the story of the Irishman. 
When urged to buy a portmanteau, he naive- 
ly asked, “And what shall I buy it for?” 
“Why,” was the reply, “to put your clothes 
in, to be sure.” “What! and go naked?” 
said the political economist. 





A young fellow in Ellenville, (N. Y.,) first 
sued for a young lady, and failing to get a 
favorable verdict sued the “old man,” for 
his services in taking said lady out riding. 
The bar orated grandiloquently about it,the 
Judge “sot” on it and the jury wrestled with 
the questi®n, finally returning a verdict of 
“no cause of action.” 


A little girl said to her sister, who want- 
ed to take some cakes which her mother 
had left on the table, “No, Mary, don’t 
take any, for though mother didn’t count 
them, perhaps God did, and then there 
would be trouble, you know.” 








A bachelor, upon reading that “two lovers 
will sit up all night, with one chair in the 
room,” said it could not be done unless one 
of them sat on the floor, Such ignorance 
is painful, 5 BMA 


Milling News Items. 


“Basset’s steam flouring mills are boom- 
ing.” 

Recent rains have benefitted millers in 
Iowa. 

The new mill at Rockport, Dakota, is 
running full blast. 

The frame of Yeo & Clark’s new mill in 
La Crosse is going up. 

Ohio farmers are sowing a very large 
quantity of wheat this fall. 

Hubbard’s new mill at Mankato, Minn., 
will begin grinding next week. 

The dam at Simon’s ‘mill, near Money 
Creek Minn., was washed out last week. 

Taylor's elevator at Toronto, Canada, 
was burned on the 23d. Loss, $15,000. 


John Kempley of Fort Dodge, Iowa, has 
put into his mill machinery for making 
patent flour. 

Exports from Duluth of the 2ist, in- 
cluded 9,350 barrels of flour and 3,600 sacks 
of export flour. 

The two grist miils at Sterling, Kansas, 
use hay for fuel, consuming about seven 
tons a day at $1,50 a ton. 

Mr. Charles Pigler, of New Auburn, 
Minn., is shipping his wheat direct to Phil- 
adelphia. 

The custom miil, at Elk Creek, Wis., 
which has been undergoing repairs will 
soon be ready to start up. 

The mills at Mantorville, Minn., have 
been supplied with magnets to extract wire 
from the wheat. 

The millers on the line of the Midland 
railroad in this state are storing all the 
wheat they can get. 

D. J. Tew’s mill dam at Rushford, Minn., 
was badly damaged by a washout last week. 
The repairs will cost about $1,300. 

The new boilers in the Gardner & Morris 
mill at Hastings, Minn., were fired up for the 
first time on Thursday of last week. 

Frank Hoyt’s flouring mill dam, seven 
miles southeast of Rushford, Minn., was 
washed out by last week’s storm. 

J. M. Jordan’s shingle and gris‘ mill at 
Palmyra Valley, Maine, was recently 
burned. Loss, $3,000. Insured for $1,000. 


The flouring mill recently destroyed by 
fire in Oxion township, near Chatfield, 
Minn., isto be rebuilt by Mr. Wm. Hueston. 


Mr. Johu Bier has purchased a site in 
Rush City, Minn., and in connection with 
Mr. Louis Fahrenholtz will build a large 
steam flouring mill. 


Messrs. Beynon & Maes of Owatonna, 
Minn., ship about 150 barrels of flour a day 
and Messrs. Riedell & Potter, of the same 
place, 115 harrels. 

Piess’ grist mill in the eastern part of 
Renville county, Minn., has beén repaired 
and will soon start up with three run of 
stone. 

John Dunn’s mill at Oswego, N. Y,, was 
burned on Saturday night last. The mill 
contained eight run of stones, and four 
setts of rolls. 

The New York, Lake Erie & Western 
Railway, late “Erie,” are building an eleva- 
tor of acapacity of 1,500,000 bushels, at 
Pavonia. 

The two elevators at the Milwaukee & 
St. Paul station at Maron City, Iowa, were 
burned, together with 11,000 bushels of 
wheat, on the 2ist. 

Patterson & Rice, of the Railroad flour- 
ing mill at Clio, Mich., have added a quan- 
tity of new machinery to their mill, and 
have started up. 





John Shadford, an employe in Swifts’ 





mills, at Ann Arbor, Mich,, died on the 5th 
inst. He was an Englishman by birth, and 
had lived in Ann Arbor twenty-four years, 

The Comway, Iowa, MNewtrul, says: 

The Comway Mills Company, of Comway, 
Iowa, are pushing work on their mill vigor- 
ously while the people wait impatiently for 
them to start up again. 

Mart. Linabury, formerly proprietor of 
the Clio flouring mill at Clio, Mich., 
has purchased the mill at Mt. Morris, 
Mich., and put it in first class order for 
merchant and custom milling. 

Mr. James Phippen, of Dundas, Minn., 
has formed a partnership with Mr. Geo. H. 
Meyer, of Wisconsin, for the purpose of 
completing and operating the Dundas Steam 
Saw and Grist mills. Mr. Meyer will put 
in considerable additional capital. 

The statistics of the New York produce 
exchange show that the exports of cereals 
from the seaboard ports for the week end- 
ing Sept. 17th were larger than for any 
previous week, amounting in wheat and 
flour to nearly 7,000,000 bushels. 

The Milwaukee chamber of commerce 
has established a new grade of wheat which 
will be known as No. 2 hard spring wheat, 
and must be composed mostly of the hard 
varieties of spring wheat, sound, reasonably 
clean, and not less than fifty-six pounds 
per measured bushel. 

A little boy named Guy Stearns, five years 

old, while at play in a flouring-mill at Bing- 
ham Lake,Cottonwood county, Minn., a few 
days ago, got drawn into the machinery, 
and was frightfully mangled before he was 
discovered. There is but little hope that 
he will recover. 
. The flouring mills of Albough & Fer- 
ree, at Somerset, Wabash county, Ind., 
were burned last Sunday night. Five 
thousand bushels of wheatin store, belong- 
ing to farmers in the vicinity, were destroy- 
ed. Total loss $11,900, with no insurance. 
Fire supposed to have been incendiary. 

McRea & Barnett have their new five run 
mill at Chippewa Falls, Wis., nearly com- 
pleted, and have started up their custom 
department. Mr, Hiram Preston, their 
head miller is very sick. Chippewa Falls 
has a population of about four thousand and 
has three flouring mills, two of which are 
running at full capacity. 

Last Monday morning Fred. L. Mark, 
proprietor of the city clevator and the 
Stockton grist mill in this city, pegan pay- 
ing one dollar per bushel for wheat upon 
the street, and has continued doing so dur- 
ing this week, regardless of the fact that 
other dealers would not bid over ninety- 
nine cents.— Genesee Dem., Flint, Mich. 

R. Gregg & Co.’s mi'l at Cannon Falls, 
Minn. ,is shut down for repairs and improve 
ments. The mill is to be raised and stone 
piers built to strengthen the structure. A 
new flume and new cribs will also be bu 'It. 
The work has been delayed somewhat by 
the washing out of acoffer dam, but every- 
thing is now going on well, The improve 
ments will cost several thousand dollars. 

Mr. William Brown, who for some time 
past has been intending to erect a steam 
flouring mill at Cedar, succeeded last week 
in procuring a suitable lot for the purpose. 
He hauled the stone for the foundation 
and went to Litchfield with his teams to 
get lumber, when upon investigating the ti- 
tle he had to the lot, he found it not entire- 
ly satisfactory, and came back without any 
lumber. We have confidence that he will 


yet accomplish what he undertook, because 
a man like him who will thresh grain all 
the week, and preach three sermons on 
Sunday, is not to be discouraged by such 
trifles.—Litchfield, Minn., Independent, 
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Protecting the Government Improve- 
ments at the Falls. 

On Tuesday Judge Nelson filed his opin- 
ion in the case of the United States against 
the Mississippi and Rum River Boom Co., 
etal. The case is an application for an 
injunction against the boom company Te- 
straining it from‘ running logs over the 
Falls of St. Anthony. The argument took 
place on Saturday last. The decision is as 
follows: 

A bill in equity is filed by the govern- 
ment against thetdefendant boom company, 
a corporation created and existing under 
the laws of the state of Minnesota, and 
authorized by its chartér to take into its 
custody all logs driven or coming down the 
Mississippi river to a point ‘on said river 
some twenty miles above the Falls of St. 
Anthony, and certain owners of logs in 
said company’s boom and said river, alleg- 
ing, among other things, that the defend- 
ants are turning loose and running over the 
falls, and threaten to turn loose and run 
over the falls, large quantities of logs, to 
the great injury and damage of the im- 
provements constructed by the government 
under the act of congress, entitled, “An 
act making appropriations for the repair, 
preservation and improvement of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3d, 1875, 
and other subsequent similar acts; and al- 
so to the damage of the public improve- 
ments in process of construction under the 
act of congress entitled, “An act making 
appropriations for the construction, repair, 
preservation and completion of certain 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3d, 1879, where- 
in and whereby the sum of $10,000 was ap- 
propriated for the construction of a sluice- 
way through said public works at St. 
Anthony Falls, with a view to the im- 
provement of the navigation of said 
river at said falls. The bill prays 
for an injunction restraining the defend- 
ants. 


The boom company alone appear and an- 
swer. Their answer admits most of the 
material allegations of the bill, but claims 
that said defendant under its charter is 
authorized and required and has the legal 
right to do the acts complained of, and that 
great and irreparable injury would result 
to log owners by its omission to do so, 
which would render the company liable to 
suits for damages, etc. W. W. Billson for 
the government; Wm. Lochren for the de- 
fendant boom company. 

NELSON, J. 

The general government since 1875 has 
been prosecuting the improvement of the 
navigation of the Mississippi river at the 
Falls of St. Anthony, under appropriations 
yearly made by congress, and previous to 
the last one on March 3d, 1879, had, 
through the skill of the officer in charge of 
the work, successfully put a stop to the 
gradual undermining of the stratum of 
rock, which threatened the destruction of 
the falls, and would have seriously impaired 
above and below the navigation of the 
river. 

An apron cf planked timber was built 
over the crest of the falls, to protect the 
rock and prevent the washing away of the 
underlying soft sandstone, and a sluiceway 
is now being constructed under the act of 
congress appropriating money for that pur- 
pose, through which logs can pass down in- 
to the river below without running over the 
falls and the apron constructed for its pro- 
tection. The defendant boom company, 
by its charter takes possession and control 
of all logs coming down the Mississipoi 
riyer about twenty miles above the falls, 





collects and assorts. them, and on request 
of the owners and direction of a commit- 
tee, turns them out of its boom into its 
ponds in the city of Minneapolis or over 
the falls. 

The United States files a bill in equity 
alleging and charging that the boom com- 
pany and other defendants, by their action 
in turning loose logs to run over the falls, 
are irreparably injuring the improvements 
already completed by the government, and 
obstructing those in progress of construc- 
tion. 

It is admitted by the answer that the 
passage of logs over the falls has injured 
and damaged the improvements at the crest 
of the falls, and if permitted to continue, 
before the sluice is completed will do fur- 
ther damage and injury, but it is denied 
that the sluiceway is being injured. 

The affidavits of the assistants of the en- 
gineer in charge, accompany the bill, sus- 
taining the allegation of injury, and proba- 
ble irreparable damage to all the govern- 
ment works at the fallsunless an injunction 
issue. 

The only question necessary to determine 
on this motion for an injunction, is whether 
the government can ask the aid of the 
court to protect and secure the safety of 
such public structures as are made to im- 
prove the navigation of rivers, and to facili- 
tate commerce? 


Itis very clear that the system of im- 
provements of the navigable rivers, when 
undertaken by the general government is 
exclusively under its control; and it is also 
certain that when an appropriation is made 
by congress for any such improvement, and 
the execution of the work is entrusted to 
the war department, the engineering officer 
designated by the department, subject to 
the approval of the secretary of war, prose- 
cutes the work in such a manner as in his 
judgment he deems best. These proposi- 
tions have been established by frequent and 
repeated decisions of the supreme court. 
(See Wisconsin vs. Duluth, 96, U. S, Rep., 
379; South Carolina vs. Georgia et al., 93, 
U. S. Rep.. 1387.) While these are not se- 
riously questioned, it is urged that congress 
did not intend that the public right of navi- 
gation on this river should be suspended, or 
impeded during any part of the time, when 
its appropriations were being expended for 
the improvement of navigation. That con- 
gress has the right to determine what shall 
be an obstruction to navigation is not doubt- 
ful. (See Wheeling bridge act.) But it is 
contended that no act of congress has au- 
thorized any improvement which would 
create even a temporary obstruction to 
navigation of the river at the falls. 


The acts of congress under which these 
improvements were made contemplated the 
protection of the Falls of St. Anthony as 
necessary to secure the future navigation of 
the river and facilitate ‘commerce, and, in 
appropriating money for that purpose, left 
the mode of improvement to the discretion 
of the secretary of war without qualifica- 
tion. The act under which this improve- 
ment is made is entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the construction, repair, 
preservation, and completion of certain 
works on rivers and harbors,” etc; and any 
mode can be adopted by the secretary of 
war which tends to improve the navigation 
of the river at this locality. 

In my opinion this act confers sufficient 
authority to cause a temporary suspension 
of the passage of logs held by the company 
in its booms, if necessary for the safety of 
the improvement constructed or in pro 
cess of construction. Such temporary sus- 
pension of navigation is not in judgment of 
law an obstruction to the free navigation; 
and although it may be in one sense an oh- 





struction, yet when rendered necessary by 
the mode of improving the navigation, it 
is justifiable and lawful. (8 Otto, pg.11.) 

If I am correct in this determination, 
then, although the judical department of 
the government may not forbid the 
work or prescribe the way in which it 
should be conducted, it can exercise its 
power to prevent any injury and damage to 
the improvement or its destruction by en- 
joining such persons as have the control of 
logs in booms or ponds from letting them 
loose. 

A practical view of the situation must 
be taken. The object sought is the pro- 
tection of the extensive structures made 
by the government and those in process of 
construction. A vast expenditure of money 
has been made for the benefit of the pub- 
lic in the interest of commerce, and the re- 
sults of this outlay are endangered by acts 
under the control of the defendants. It 
cannot be doubtful upon such a showing 
that the government is entitled to the aid 
asked in the bill. The defendant boom 
company has by its charter no right super- 
ior to congress when exercising a power 
conferred by the constitution. The gov- 
ernment having assumed the improvement 
of navigation at the falls under authority 
of congress through the war department, 
expending the money appropriated for such 
improvements, the defendant company 
must refrain from performing any act au- 
thorized by its charter which endange s the 
successful prosecution of the work. Let 
an injunction issue. 


The Grades of Minnesota Wheat. 


At the last meeting of the Farmers’ Board 
of Trade of Minnesota, which was held in 
St. Paul, Sept. 5, 1879, the following reso- 
lution was adopted relating to the grades 
of Minnesota wheat for the present crop: 

No. 1, Extra.—To weigh not less than 
60 Ibs. to the measured bushel; to be 
bright, sound and clean; of the variety 
known as Scotch Fife, or equally hard 
wheat. 

No. 1, Hard.—To weigh not less than 58 
Ibs. to the measured bushel; to be bright, 
sound and clean; of the variety known as 
Scotch Fife, or equally hard variety. 

No. 1.—Same as No. 1, Hard, except to 
include soft varieties of wheat. 

No. 2.--To weigh not less than 56 tbs. to 
the measured bushel, sound and reasonably 
clean. ° 

No. 3.—To weigh not less than 51 tbs. to 
the measured bushel, reasonably sound and 
clean, and suitable for warehousing. 

No. 4.—To weigh not less thau 5I fbs. to 
the measured bushel, suitable for ware- 
housing. 

Rejected.—Weighing not less than 48 fbs. 
to the measured bushel, suitable for ware- 
housing. No mouldy or badly grown wheat 
or Rice wheat shall be graded higher than 
rejected. 

It will be remembered that the legisla- 
ture conferred the power on the board of 
establishing the grades of wheat, and that 
the resolution above has the sanction of leg- 
islative authority. 





It is related of a certain Scotch divine, 
that in conversation with aclerical friend 
on the Jength of sermons, he said that he 
preached on one occasion two hours ard a 
half. “Were you not very tired, after 
preaching so long?” inquired his friend. 
“No,” said he, “but it would have done 
your soul good to see how tired the congre- 
gation were.” 





Bismarck and Andrassy have met and 


agreed to an alliance between Germany and 
Aystria, 





Late Milling Patents. : 


A list of United States patents, issued to inventors of 
milling machinery and milling processes, for two weeks 
ending September 16, 1879. Reported expressly for the 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER by A.H. Fvans & Co., pat- 
ent solicitors, Washington, D, C. Attorney's feo in 
patent cases $20. Patent Laws sent free on applicazion. 








Apparatus for manufacturing buckwheat 
flour, 219,683; D. D., Z. C., and R. A. Brew- 
ster, Unadilla, N. Y. It is desirable to 
hull buckwheat before grinding it. In any 
process of hulling there must be more or less 
breaking of the meats into finer and coarser 
particles, and more in proportion to the 
thoroughness of the hulling operation. The 
invention relates to an apparatus for treat- 
ing buckwheat by cracking. hulling, and 
grading same, then purifying with inde 
pendent and variable air-currents, ; 

The claims are— 

1. An apparatus for treating buckwheat, 
consisting, essentially, of suitable cracki 
and hulling devices, a vertical series of 
screens for grading the product, and a series 
of air spouts or tubes connected with the low- 
ed ends of the respective screens,and provid- 
er with separate valves or dampers, to grades 
ate the force of the current in said spouts 
independently, as set forth. 

2. The combination of suitable cracking 
and hulling bubrs, vibrating screers, ar- 
ranged in vertical series and mounted to 
operate in pairs, air spouts or tubes, con- 
necting with the lower ends of the screens, 
and independent valves or dampers to regu- 
late the suction of air through said tubes, 
substantially as and for the purpose set 
forth. 

Wheat Heater; 219,599-B. W. Shaw, 
Minneapolis, Minn. This invention relates 
to machines for heating wheat, etc., just 
previous to grinding. It consists in ar- 
ranging series of hanging wires above the 
upper ends of the grain tubes, so that the 
lower ends of said wires shall hang within 
the tubes and be adapted to vibrate therein 
to prevent clegging of the grain. It fur- 
ther consists in securing the upper ends of 
the grain tubes within a diaphragm, so | 
that the said tubes shall project ahove the 
same, and filling said space between the — 
diaphragm and upper ends of the tubes 
with a suitabie non-condactor. It farther 
consists in so arranging the -tubes 
within the cylinder and diaphragms 
that the central portion of the 
upper diaphragm and its mnoncon- 
ducting coating shall be solid to receive 
the grain as it is fed to the cylinder, and to 
distribute it evenly and radially to the sur- 
rounding tubes. The claims are substan- 
tially as above. 

Oatmeal machine: 219,686—Samuel F. 
Butts, Ravenna, O., assignor to the Quaker 
Mill Company, the same place. Theinven- 
tion relates to that class of oatmeal ma- 
chines in which the oats are cut into a 
ccars? meal. The object is to cut the oats 
with stationary knives whose cutting-edges 
are in a line parallel, or nearly parallel, 
with the radius of a rotating cylinder 
which carries the oats in longitudinal groov- 
es in its circumference, the knife-edges en- 
tering the annular grooves in its cireumfer- 
ence. 


A new town has been laid out near the 
crossing of the Southern Minnesota and St. 
Paul & Sioux City: roads and christened 
Airlie in honor of Earl of Airlie, president 
of the Dundee Land Improvement com- 
pany, to which the site 





“What’s eggs this morning?” “Eggs, of 
course, says the dealer. “Well,” says the 
customer, “I’m glad of it, for the last I 
bought of you were all chickens.” 





“What are the best stories!” “That de- 
pends; theyr’e the shortest if you are lis- 
tening to’em, and the longest if you arg 
telling them yourself.” ; 
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The Hungarian Milling Trade, by Leo- 
pold Brull, Director of the U. A. 
C. B., United Steam Mills, 
Buda-Pesth. 


[Translated from Oesterr Ungar Muller Zeitung.] 
Tho fiovrs made in Hungary by the high- 
class mills ure only to a small extent dis- 
posed of to its inhabitants, the greater part 
being exported. To enable them to do 
this, they must be in a position to sell 
their products in the respective countries 
abroad, at prices which will stand the com- 
petition or the rates there current, and 
they are, therefore, forced to carry on bus- 
iness on a grand scale, and to have the 
rates of freight reduced to a minimum. 


The main basis of the Hungarian milling 
is, therefore, the manufacture in vast 
quantities, the business flourishes as long 
as large quantities of wheat are available, 
and it ceases completely as soon as unfav- 
orable commercial influences force the 
mills to reduce the scale on which they 
would otherwise work. Fortunately for 
the trade,, all those conditions would nearly 
always exist in Hungary, which enable the 
mills, by working on a large scale, to bring 
a considerable part of the raw product on 
the market in a manufactured state. 


There are no reliable statistical data pub- 
lished of the quantity of wheat grown in 
Hungary, as isdone in France, England, 
etc., it is, therefore, not possible. for me to 
say in what proportion the manufacture of 
flour stands to the wheat and corn produc- 
tion of the country; nor has it ever been 
ascertained what quantity of flour the Hun- 
garian mills are on an average able to pro- 
dnce annually. Approximately it may be 
said, that the mills grind about thirty to 
thirty-five million cwts. of wheat and rye 
in the year, the products made therefrom 
being worth from 350 to 490 million flor- 
ins. 

The mills in the town of Buda Pesth may 
be considered as equal in grinding capacity 
to one-sixth of the whole milling trade of 
Hungary. As previously mentioned, the 
home consumption is of little importance 
to the large Hungarian mills. If 
Hungary has a harvest which is at 
all favorable, but a small part of the 
flour made goes to satisfy home demands, 
while the greater part by far, particularly 
of fine and medium sorts of flour, is a sur- 
plus, and is exported. The farmer, in ac- 
cordance with his general mode of living, 
buys none but inferior qualities of flour, a 
great part of the same being ground in the 
most primitive manner at the nearest wa- 
ter or other small mill, where he takes his 
wheat and gets a proportionate quantity of 
the low qualities of flour in exchange. 
The requirements of the larger districts 
and towns are also far too small to fully 
occupy the mills. Of fine flours the home 
consumption is very small; these qualities 
of flour, destined for fancy baking, are not 
adapted to the mode of living in our coun- 
try, and their sale is restricted to foreign 
countries, particularly Eugland. 


With the prices of wheat at the figure at 
which they are at present, and have been 
since the last harvest, we are able to com- 
pete with the respective foreign manufac- 
tures, although on the various markets, 
particularly those of England, the millers 
have made astonishing progress in their 
powers of competition, although there are 
some obstacles aJready existing and some 
about springing up which may prove inju- 
rious to this branch of trade. Whether 
the import duties which Germany has in 
view, will prove of continually extending 
influence to Austrian millers, is a question 
which necessarily remains undecided at 
present. But there can be no doubt that 





the price of the low kinds of flour formerly 
sent to Germany can bear the duty of two 
marks (2 | ) actually imposed with difficulty, 
and that generally the introduction of these 
duties will act unfavorably on our trade. 

For the past two years Hungarian flour 
has been made exclusively from Hungarian 
wheat. Formerly, in years of bad harvest, 
important quantities of wheat wereimported 
from Roumania for the manufacture of 
flour, but now the Hungarian wheat, which 
of all kinds in the world is the most suitable 
for our system of milling, is alone used, as 
it can be had in sufficiently large quani- 
ties. 

The wheat used by our mills is grown in 
different parts of the kingdom. The Theiss 
wheat is best conditioned and ranks highest 
for the manufacture of good flour. Next 
stand the Weissenburg and Pesth, as well 
as the Banate, Marose and Bacska wheats. 
Generally these kinds of wheat are used for 
the manufacture of flour in the following 
proportions: 

35 per cent. Theiss wheats, 25 per cent. 
Banate and Marmarose, 25 per cent. Pesth 
and Weissenburg, 15 per cent. Bacska 
wheats. 

The markets for Hungarian flours are:— 
At home and Austria. Hungary, princi- 
pally for low quality flour. Upper and 
Lower Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, etc., 
white flours of medium quality and bread- 
flour. Abroad. Southern Germany, bread 
and low quality flours for brown -bread. 
North Germany (Berlin), exclusively fine 
quality flour. Switzerland, Belgium, Hol- 
land, generally bread and low quality flours. 
France and Italy mostly import small quan- 
tities of various sorts. England, fine and 
medium sorts, sometimes also bread-flours. 
Turkey and Greece, low qualities of flour. 
The Brazils, fine flour. Egypt, fine and 
medium flour. East Indies, fine quality 
flour. The export to England and Ger- 
many was greatest in 1878, and these coun- 
tries are.our two most important customers. 

Formerly our flours were forwarded to 
England by way of Northern Germany and 
the North Sea. In consequence, however, 
of the well-known innovations in the Ger- 
nan customs policy, and the raising of the 
railway freights which was connected there- 
with, the Hungarian mills were obliged to 
look out for another route of transport. 
They found it in the way by the Southern 
Railway to the Adriatic Sea, and thence 
from the port of Trieste, so also from 
Fiume, to the United Kingdom. 

Thus we have placed in safety this branch 
of the export trade, and if the parties con- 
cerned will now see that the railway freights 
to Triest and Fiume respectively, are fixed 
at as low a figure as possible, and that the 
shipping between Fiume and England gets 
more regular and frequent, we may be as- 
sured that we need not be displaced in the 
English markets by American competition. 

A new and more direct railway communi- 
cation between Pesth and Fiume is pro- 
posed; it would make the latter the only 
port on the coast of the Adriatic Sea for 
exports from Hungary. 

The daties recently imposed by Germany 
affect our home trade to some extent. 
Pretty large quantities of common wheat 
and rye flour are sent from Germany, chief- 
ly from Saxony, to the north of Bohemia 
and Moravia, being very cheap and conse- 
quently easy of sale. Now, in my opinion, 
an end should be made to this competition, 
for competition it is after all—by imposing 
n our turn, a duty on this flour. We cer- 
tainly need not now abstain from doing this 
in consideration of the interests of our Ger- 
man competitors.—Corn Trade Journal. 





Indians are raiding Weiser and indian vil- 
lages in Idaho. 





German Agriculture. 


I have now for some weeks been looking 
into the agriculture of the district around 
Dresden—on the west as far as Leipsic, and 
on the north asfar as Berlin. I find that, 
though the price of wheat is here reduced 
by the command America has obtained 
over the wheat markets of the world, agri- 
culture is not in the suffering condition to 
which it has been reduced in England. 
The reasons cf this are what it would be 
useful for us to know. My observations and 
inquiries have brought me to believe that 
the simplest expression of these reasons is 
that the land is here for the most part cul- 
tivated in farms of about fifty acres by 
their owners. I will endeavor to point out 
some of the most obvious and noteworthy 
consequences of these two facts: 1. As 
the farmer and his family generally work 
on the farm, (there are about 1,000,000 land 
owners in Prussia) there is comparatively 
little expended in hired labor. To under- 
stand how this acts, we must suppose 
farms in the United States averaging about 
fifty acres, and that on these fifty acre 
farms the owner and his family in most 
cases take the lead in the work. On any 
thousand acres, then, there might be 
twenty families working with the will of 
owners, not for wages, but supported by 
what they could themselves produce. 2. 
What hired labor is required is more ef- 
ficient than hired labor is in England, 
because the laborer works with, gener- 
ally ,ives with and feels that he belongs to 
the same class. as the farmer, and not to 
quite a different class made one in senti- 
ment by the consciousness of all its mem- 
bers that they are all alike without prop- 
erty, all practically incapable of attaining 
to property, and that they all alike have 
nothing to fall back upon except the poor 
rate. 3. Thelandis I might almost say 
beyond comparison, kept cleaner here than 
itisin England. There are no hedges or 
ditches acting as nurseries for weeds and 
giving harbor to vermin. The heart of the 
owner is in his land, and every weed that 
appears upon the land is felt to be growing 
at the cost of the owner and of his family. 
4, The farmer has no rent to pay; that was 
paid once for all when the land was pur- 
chased, generally by some ancestor of the 
present owner. This, besides now annually 
securing to the farmer a higher reward for 
his labor, saves him in bad times from the 
anxieties and entanglements of having to 
borrow. 4. I will only mention one more 
cause, and I regard it as a very effective 
one of the strength of the agricultural sys- 
tem that obtains in this part of the con- 
tinent. I might indeed say over the greater 
part of the continent. The land being held 
in small farms, a far greater variety of pro- 
duce is extracted from it than is possible un- 
der any other system. Potatoes are pro- 
duced to an extent that surprises even non- 
agricultural Americans. The same may 
be said of fruit, vegetables, poultry, miik 
and butter. It would be interesting to 
know, if it could be ascertained, how many 
hundred—I might, indeed, say how many 
thousand—miles of fruit trees decorate and 
turn to good account, without the slightest 
protection, the margins of the roads and 
paths in this part of Germany. That this 
can be done is indicative of a very satisfac- 
tory trait in the character of the people, 
not only of this district, but of the conti- 
nent generally. Of course it is easily ex- 
plained by the general diffusion of proper- 
ty. In these small farms absolutely no 
space is wasted. In places where the sur- 
face appears to be pure sand, and no agri- 
cultural plant could live, I have every- 
where found plantations of Scotch fir and 





of birch, the only trees that could main- 
tain themselves in such starving barrenness. 
It was necessary at first toset the young 
trees in deep furrows that they might not 
be blown out of the ground, and that the 
rain that fell might be conducted to their 
roots. In all the plantations of this kind I 
saw, I noticed that every individual tree 
was carefully forested, and that no briars 
or nettles or undergrowths of any kind 
were allowed to spring up on the decaying 
leaves, and so rob the plantation. On land 
not yet good enough for producing grain, 
though somewhat better than that appro- 
priated to Scotch fir and birch, the yellow 
lupine is grown for forage.—Cor. Prairie 
Farmer. ¥ 





Why he Didun’t Die. 


Among the many manias that have run 
for the past few years, prominently stands 
the one for old men predicting their death 
—until now when a maa says: “I am go- 
ing to die at 10:30 next Monday,” his rela- 
tives immediately begin to make arrange- 
ments for the funeral. Several days ago, 
an old man named Robertspear, living 
about ten miles from Little Rock, Ark., 
called his family together and remarked: 
“Wife, children, next Monday at precisely 
1 o'clock I am going to die. I would rather 
remain, but the summons has arrived.” 
The first storms of grief were violent. The 
wife and children gathered themselves into 
each others arms and wept. The news soon 
spread around the neighborhood, and peo- 
ple came in to console the family. Bill 
collectors came in and the old man prom- 
ized to pay up all his debts on the following 
Saturday at 12 o’clock. He continued to 
work on the farm,but was much depressed, 
and, at night would pray long prayers 
and sung sorrowful hymns. Sunday night 
the household, supplemented by friends 
who always take great delight in 
gloomy occasions, seemed to be a well 
organized camp meeting. The old gentle- 
man for the first time expressed his will- 
ingness to go. Yesterday was his ap- 
pointed time. At 9 o’clock the old man 
dressed himself, took up the Bible and be- 
gan reading. At ten o’clock he sang a 
hymn, and at eleven he bestowed blessings 
on his family. Shortly before twelve, six 
men came in and presented bills, bills that 
had been “stove off” from time to time. 
He paid every cent, ate a light dinner, and 
lay on his bed. The collectors stood around 
and waited. The hands on the clock indi- 
cated 12:50. A minister who had just ar- 
rived sang softly and spoke to the old gen- 
tleman consolingly. Five minutes to one. 
An affecting scene between the old mun 
and his wife. The clock struck one. The 
old man groanei. One of the bill collect- 
ors burst intoa hearty laugh. “Here, old 
man,” said another,” “get out of bed. We 
saw that you were not going to pay those 
bills, so we notified you of yourdeath. I 
hid in the woods at night, and told you as 
you passed, Come, get out.” The old man, 
so mad that he could hardly see, kicked off 
the sheet and got up. His wife remarked, 
“You fellows think you are mighty smart,” 
and straightened the cover. The minister 
cast a look of reproach at the collectors, 
and with a disappointed expression went 
away. The old man is well. 


A man popped into the post-office 
and wanted to know how much merchan- 
dise he could send in one parcel. “Four 
pounds,” was the reply. Then he blandly 
said he thought he would send out to Ari- 
zona four pounds of those red toy-balloons, 
inflated; but he had difficulty in getting 
out of the door in time to dodge a mail 
bag. 
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Russian Harvest Scene. 


A field stretching away for miles and 
miles, without a hedge, ditch or boundary 
stone to relieve the sight offered by what 
seems to be avery ocean of waving corn 


tinged with red by millions of poppies.” 


A Jew is surveying this glorious crop, and 
as he does so he turns to sniff the breeze 
which is blowing gently from the Black sea, 
about thirty versts off; then he lets the eye 
wander complacently down a steep road, 
up which a procession of empty carts is 
toiling. The Jew is a merchant from 
Odessa, who bought the crops before him as 
far back as three years ago from a noble- 
man in difficulties; and he is pleased by the 
sight of those carts, because he knows now 
that he will be able to get his wheat com- 
fortably to Odessa before the September 
rains set in. The difficulty in southern 
Russia is not to rear wheat, but to get it 
shipped; so when the’ aged Benjudas was 
haggling with Prince Nokine, the straitened 
nobleman above mentioned, about the pur- 
chase of his harvests for three years, he 
took care to mention that it would require 
more than a hundred carts to carry: the 
wheat to Odessa, and that after that there 
might be some trouble about getting a barn 
in which to store the wheat until it could 
be shipped, In fact, he described the pur- 
chase of the corn as quite a gambling spec- 
ulation; and so it often is. But not to 
dealers like Benjudas. He never buys an 
acre of corn without being quite sure about 
his carts, his barn, his ship and his reapers; 
for, behola! even as he stands surveying 
that noble field at five in the morning, on a 
promising August day, a hundred or so of 
Prince Nokine’s tenants come slouching out 
of their cottages with scythes and sickles; 
while a more distant group, coming from 
the baron’s castle, appear pushing before 
them a grand steam mowing machine. 
Prince Nokine, like all Russian landholders, 
invests largely in agricultural machinery, as 
a child would in toys, if he had the money; 
and it was part of Benjudas’ contract that 
he should have the Prince’s machines at his 
disposal. Not one of the Russian peasants 
can work them; but Benjudas has brought 
with him aconple of sharp German ship 
stokers who know how to do everything 
more or less, and whosoon light the fire un- 
der the engine and set the mower snorting. 
mowing and cutting. Presently this big 
machine is strewing the corn around it as 
easily and gracefully as aship’s keel slices 
the sea and lays it out in foam; and the 
Muscovite peasants, marveling at the spec- 
tacle, rest idly on their scythes and utter 
exclamations of delight. But Benjudas lifts 
both his hands and calls on them todo 
their duty: “You lazy swine, do you think 
it’s for this I give you cach ten kopecks a 
day? There’ll be no kwass for you by and 
by if you don’t bestir yourselves.” Now, 
kwass isa very small beer which the 
Russian peasants love. Prince Nokine’s 
tenants set to with a will, and soon there 
are no sounds heard but their toilsome 
gasps mingling with the swishing noise of 
their blades as these sweep through the 
corn in vigoroussemi-circles. Even women 
and children are at work with sickles, and 
as fast as sheaves can be made up, little 
bands of tottering boys and girls carry 
them to the carts, where some sturdy louts 
pack them down tight till each cart holds a 
pyramid, which is covered with a tarpaulin. 
Then the carts set off, and old Benjudas, 
who has heen surveying all the operations, 
returns to the field inwardly chuckling, but 
outwardJy morose. He never shows his 
laborers he is pleased with them, else they 
might be asking for more kwass. Of this 


liquor each reaper gets as much as will 


make him glad, but no more, and Benjudas, 
as he prowls about, notes every skulker 
who, after doing less than his share of 
work, would like to get mor than his al- 
lowance of beverage. “Now, then, you 
hog, be off; a few more of your sort would 
ruin me. I shan’t employ you to-morrow.” 
These are the benizons which Benjudas 
scatters about him as he stands in the 
shadow of a roadside fir-tree, carefully 
protecting his venerable head from the 
sun’s rays.—Pall Mall Gazette. 





An Electric Railway. 


Many attempts have‘been made to apply 
the motive power obtained from electricity 
to the working of locomotives, but no sat- 
isfactory result has been obtained. How- 
ever, a step forward has been made in this 
direction in Berlin with apparent success. 
There are two lines of rails laid down, 
which, as in a narrow gauge line, return 
into themselves in a ring-shaped curve. 
The length is about three hundred meters. 
In the middle is an isolated third line, con- 
sisting of an upright continuous iron plate. 
The locomotive carries two rollers, with 
which it stands in connection with the iso- 
lated middle line. The essential portion of 
the locomotive is formed by an electro- 
dynamical machine, one pole of which is 
connected with the middle line, and the 
other with the pair of outer rails, through 
the outer wheels. Similarly the machine 
which produces the current stands in the 
machine room in connection through the 
other pole with the outer pair of rails, 
When, therefore, the dynamical machine in 
the locomotive is on the railway, the elec- 
tric current produced in the machine soon 
runs through it and causes it to rotate and 
to impart its rotary motion to the wheels of 
the locomotive, and the latter continues to 
move until the current is interrupted. 
Even an imperfect state of isolation on the 
part of the rails does not materially affect 
the action of the machine. When the lo- 
comotive is moving, its conducting wires 
form much better conductors than the 
damp earth. If the current is interrupted, 
the damp ground is not a sufficient conduc- 
tor to keep the dynamo-electrical action 
going. The magnetism of the machines 
producing the currents consequently disap- 
pears, and the result is that the subordin- 
ate stream through the earth is also inter- 
rupted. A great advantage is possessed by 
the transmission of electric force from the 
fact that the locomotive, whether moving 
slowly or quickly, always works up to its full 
power—an effect which has hitherto been an 
unsolved problem in mechanics. When the 
machine that gives the power has to do 
much work and so goes slowly, the counter- 
currents it produces are also correspondingly 
weak, and the current through the conduc- 
tors thereby undergoes an increase in 
strength toa similarextent. By this means 
the electro-magnetism, and, corresponding 
to this, the attractive power of the ma- 
chine are increased. The dynamo-electric 
locomotive has the further advantage that 
it carries in itself the power which can be 
employed as a brake, inasmuch as it be- 
comes itself the primary or current produc- 
ing machines when it rotates more rapidly 
than the actual machine. In judging of the 
performances of the electric locomotive in 
the Berlin exhibition, it must be remem- 
bered that it was not constructed for the 
purpose to which it has been applied—that 
is, to propel the three elegant little passen™ 
ger carriages which are attached to it. 
Each carriage holds from eighteen to 
twenty persozs, and all three are drawn in 
from one to two minutes round the circular 
railway of three hundred meters in length. 





The locomotive was originally made for the 





purpose of drawing up coals out of the pit. 
Nevertheless, its performances are very re- 
markable, and render it certain that there 
are many cases in which electric locomo- 
tives may be employed with advantage. 
The question of the extent to which elec- 
tro-dynamic locomotives may possibly be 
employed is as yet difficult to decide. 
Apart from the question of the possibility 
of a sufficient isolation, it depends on the 
conductive resistance of the rails. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Siemens’ view, this requisite on 
long railways may be partly satisfied by 
setting up from time to time new primary 
dynamo-electric machines, which would 
maintain the necessary electric tension be- 
tween the middle and the outer rails. 





The Farmer’s Joke. 


Tramp! tramp! tramp! and a farmer 
with solid old-fashioned feet and hand big 
enough to cover a Sunday-school excursion, 
came to the editorial rooms of this paper 
to say: 

“Howdy? I’ve walked down from the 
market to give ye the pertickelers of a good 
joke.” 

“All right—proceed.” 

“You know them lightning-rod fellers?” 
observed the old man as he dropped into a 
chair. 

“Yes—heard of them.” 

“Well, you know they’re a purty tuff set. 
Been after me fur more’n twenty years. I’ve 
got signs out all along the road warnin’ ’em 
to keep off the place, but t’other day one of 
the chaps drive right up to the gate, big as 
life.” 

“Did, eh?” 

“Yes, he did, and ’fore I could get my 
tongue to going, he had about 1,000 feet of 
rod out of the wagon and was ready to put 
it up on the barn.” 

“What cheek!” 

“TI guess twas, but purty soon I went for, 
him. Ihad my mind made up to kill him 
right there. The old woman came out and 
sailed in with me, and the two hireé men 
supported me on the flanks.” 

“And you jammed him all to pieces, of 
course?” 

“That’s where the hull fun comes in,” 
answered the old man. “That ’ere feller 
squared off, shed his coat, an’ licked the 
whole four of us in less’n two minutes by a 
wig-wag clock.” 

“Did, eh?” 

“You bet he did, and drank up a hull 
pan of milk, and drove off whistling 
“Yankee Doodle Dum.” When I got out of 
the catnip whar he piled me and saw one of 
the men with his nose mashed flat, and 
t’other with three teeth knocked out, an’ 
the ole woman jist crawling cut from un- 
der the old bobsled, I began laffing and 
didn’t stop till midnight! I——I——!” 

He slapped his leg and uttered “Haw! 
haw! haw!” which echoed clear to Canada, 
and in his contortions he broke the back off 
his chair. 

“But the joke was on you,” said the per- 
plexed journalist. 

“Sartin—sartin; but I'm such a dodrot- 
ted idiot that I can’t but laff at the way we 
four sailed in on him, calkerlating to mop 
him all over the barnyard, and laff harder 
yet at the way we all started in on the 
Lord’s prayer afore he had fairly got the 
rust off his elbows. When I saw Hanner 
clawing up from among the bobs, I—!” 

And he went off into another fit and 
choked and gasped till he went down stairs 
with his collar hanging by a single button. 
—Free Press. 


An international fair open to contribu- 
tions from Manitoba, Minnesota and Da- 
kota is being held this week at Emerson, 
on the boundary, 





New Rules Regulating Storage and Deliy- 
ery of Flour in New York. 


The general freight agents of the New 
York Central and Hudson River, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York Lake Erie and Western 
railroads, have adopted the following. rules 
for regulating storage and delivery of flour 
in New York, to go into effect the first of 


October. oa 


First—All flour shipped to New York 
direct for delivery at the railroad company’s 
ducks, will be held, subject to the condi- 
tions expressed in the sixth clause of this 
agreement, for a period not exceeding five 
days (Sundays, legal holidays, and day of 
notice of arrival not included, free of ex- 
pense. 


Second—All flour shipped “lighterage . 


free,” and which the consignee may desire 
delivered at the railroad’s docks, allowing 
the same time as provided in the section 
above; provided consignees notify the rail- 
roads previous to arrival of the property of 
their desire to have the same so delivered. 
If, however, the flour is ordered delivered 
to the railroad company’s docks in New 
York subsequent to arrival, it shall be sub- 
ject to a charge of five cents per barrel, 
which charge shall include the additional 
storage or holding on the docks of not ex- 
ceeding five days. 

Third—All flour shipped “lighterage 
free,” and notice having been given con- 
signee of its arrival, if not ordered under 
the second clause hereof, will be held by 
the railroad companies, subject to order of 
consignee, for a period not exceeding ten 
days (Sundays, legal holidays and day of 
notice of arrival not included) free of ex- 
pense; but if at the expiration of ten days 
consignees fail to order delivery at the com- 
pany’s docks or depots, or at some other 
point of lighterage delivery, the railroad 
companies will put the property afloat, in 
which event, while afloat, it shall be sub- 
ject to the demurrage charges specified in 
the following clause hereof, and if there- 
after ordered delivered at the docks or de- 
pots of the railroad companies it shall pay 
the specified demurrage charges and 5 cents 
per barrel for such delivery. 

Fourth—Consignments of 500 barrels 
and over, notice of arrival of which at a 
point of delivery is given before 3 o’clock p. 
m., that day and the two following work- 
ing days, ending at 7 o’clock, p. m., of the 
last day, without regard to the weather, 
will be deemed lay days without extra 
charge; but after the expiration of that 
period demurrage will be charged at the 
rate of $6.00 per boat per day, irrespective 
of the number of barrels of flour from each 
boat, not exceeding 1,000 barrels. 

Fifth—All freight charges upon flour 
shall be paid upon presentation of the 
freight bills by the railroad companies, pro- 
vided those are not presented before the 
arrival of the property. 

Sixth—aAll flour held at depots or docks 
in New York or Jersey City, in accordance 
with or in consequence of the foregoing 
agreement, shall be subject to the condi- 
tions expressed in the bill of lading under 
which the flour is shipped. 

Seventh—If the flour provided for in sec- 
tions one and two is not removed at the ex- 
piration of the time mentioned therein it 
will be stored at the risk and expense of 
the owner or consignee. 


“This five dollar gold piece you gave me 
this morning is a counterfeit,” said a vaga- 
bond to rufus Choate. “I didn’t give youa 
five-dollar gold piece, my good?fellow; I 
gave youa quarter. “You meant to give 
me a quarter, but you gave me this by mis- 
take. “Oh, well, then, you may keep it for 
your honesty, said the caustic lawyer, 
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General News. 


Nashua, N. H., had a $30,000 fire last 
Sunday night. 


The St. Boniface woolen wills, at Winni- 
peg, will re-open next week. 


There are upward of 2,500 Chinese liv- 
ing in New York City. 


The Ute indians are making a good deal 
of trouble in Colorado. 


Over 800 cabinet makers in Louisville, 
Ky., have struck for an advance in wages. 


A farm laborer at Janesville, Wis., bru- 
tally murdered his employer's little boy 
last Tuesday. 


The fourth annual exhibition of the St. 
Louis Industrial and Mechanical Association 
opened the 22d. 


A tug on Lake Michigan burst her boiler 
near Lincoln port, on the 22d., killing four 
of the five men on board. 


A fire in Grand View, Ind., last Saturday 
night, destroyed from $20,000 to $25,000 
worth of property. 


Gen. Grant landed at San Francisco on 
ths 20th inst. and received a most en- 
thusiastic welcome. 


S. W. Rosenfeld & Co., a large firm in 
the wheat tradein New York, have failed 
for about $200,000. 


Gen. Franz Sigel has undertaken to edit 
a German paper, just started in Newark, 
New Jersey. 


‘The American Carpet Lining company’s 
works at Watertown, Mass., were burned on 
the 24th. Loss $35,000; insured. 


Crookston, Polk county, Minn., has 
gtown from eleven to two hundred and fif- 
ty-five buildings since last March. 


Secretary McCrary’s estimate for military 
appropriations for next year is $13,940,000 
the smallest amount asked for since 1861. 


H. Del Bondio & Co., commission mer- 
chants and grain exporters, of New Or- 
leans, with a branch house in St. Louis, 
have failed. 


Feist, Frank & Co., wholesale dry goods 
dealers of San Francisco, have failed for 
$300,000, of which $150,000 is due in New 
York. ‘ 


The Chicago, Milwankee and St. Paul 
Railroad company is going right ahead with 
its new Iowa line from Marion to Des 
Moines. 

Gen. Sherman proposes to call a meeting 
of the army of the Tennessee in Chicago 
on Nov. 4th and 5th when Gen. Grant is ex- 
pected. 


The grain firm of Smith, Howell & Co., 
of Philadelphia has failed in consequence of 
the recent advance in the price of grain. 
Liabilities $200,000. 


Joseph Jones & Sons and Campbell & 
Johnson, two old and extensive firms of 
provision dealers on the Chicago board of 
trade, failed last week. 


Tuesday, Sept. 23d was the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Captain Paul Jones’ 
famous victory over the British ship Sera- 
pis, off Flamborough Head. 


Another English M. P., John Henry 
Puleston, is on his way to this country to 
investigate agriculture and kindred sub- 
jects in their relation to B:iiish interests, 


The grain and provision merchants of 
Chicago are negotiating for the sale of the 
famous Great Eastern to run in the interest 
of the Grand Trunk railroad from Portland, 
Maine, to England. 


R. H. Golsen & Co., and De Bondiv & Co., 
of St. Louis, caught short on wheat and 
cora, have failed. Golsen & Co., lose $25, - 
000 and De Bondiv & Co., between $40,000 
and $50,000. 


Two freight trains collided on the South- 
ern Minnesota road last Saturday, badly 
wrecking both engines. which were new, 
and worth about $25,000. No one was in- 
jured. 


A propellor loaded with grain ran ashore 
on Lake St. Louis, west of Lachine, Canada, 
last Sunday night. Only 2,500 bushels out 

of the cargo of 16,000 bushels of grain was 
- saved. 


After October ist the duties on foreign 
books received through the mails may be 


paid at the post-office to which they are 
directed, whither they will be forwarded by 
the custom collectors with a bill for the 
dues. 

The first Dominion exhibition ever held 
in Canada, was opened at Ottawa on the 
22d. There were 12,000 entries, mostly 
from Canada, a few coming from New 
York. Manitoba has a special building, 
and makes a creditable display. 


A short time since Standing Bear, the 
Ponca chief, whose band was recently re- 
leased by the United States court of Ne- 
braska on a writ of habeas corpus, was de- 
coyed away from Decatur, and, it is sup- 
posed, has been abducted. 


The Truckee, Nevada, Republican re- 
ports the appearance of a small insect 
which puts a stop to the propagation 
of grasshoppers. The eggs of the insect 
are deposited in the receptacle which holds 
the grasshopper eggs. The larva soon ap- 
pears in the shape of a little white worm 
which eats the embryo grasshoppers. 


Commander Cameron of the British navy 
says that the Morse system of telegraphy, 
as far as it depends on the length of sounds, 
has long been in use in Africa. He has 
found tribes that, by stationing drummers 
at intervals,carry intelligence for miles with 
great rapidity, the beats of the drum being 
made in accordance with a previous ar- 
rangement of signals. 


The Mennonites are preparing to estab- 
lish a mission in Alaska. S.S. Henry and 
John Bear, of that denomination, were at 
Sitka, last spring, looking for a suitable 
place to open a mission among the indians. 
In May they took passage for the Islands of 
Kodiah, six hundred miles west of Sitka, 
and sixteen hundred miles from San Fran- 
cisco, where they hoped to start school. 


The internal revenue returns for the year 
ending June 30th, 1879, amounted to $113, - 
561,610, of which New York, Illinois, and 
Ohio paid nearly half. The seceded states 
paid between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000. 
The customs collected during the year 
amounted to $137,250,037, all but $,7,000- 
000 of which was collected from California 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New York and 
Pennsylvania. 





Industrial Notes. 
A new paper-mill will soon be put in op- 
erationeat Menominee, Mich. 


A Philadelphia firm has received an order 
for two stationary engines for Japan. 


Thus far this year 1,476 miles of railroad 
have been made in the United States, 
against 614 in 1875. 


The manufacturers of Reading, Pa., are 
acceding to the demands of their men for 
higher wages. 


Last year Illinois manufactured $27,727.- 
000 worth of agricultural implements, equal 
to about one-half of all the farm machinery 
made in the United States. 


A Phoenixville. Pa., firm bas been award- 
ed the contract for three miles of bridge- 
work for the government of Chili, South 
America, to be completed within twoyvars. 


The carpet weavers of Philadelphia have 
instituted measures for the formation of a 
joint associa ion of carpet manufacturers 
and weavers, to protect the interests of 
both employers aud employes. 


The direct importation into the United 
States from Russia during the fiscal year 
1878, amounted to only $671,000, while the 
direct exports of domestic goods from the 
United States to Russia amount to $11.745, - 
000, of which cotton constituted $9,582,000. 


The largest bridge in Europe will be com 
pleted next year. It will cross the Volga 
in the government of Samara. Russia,on the 
Siberian Railroad. The river at the point 
of crossing is four miles wide in the spring 
and 4,732 feet wide in the autumn. The cost 
of the bridge will be $3,500,000. Twelve 
piers, 85 feet high, at a distance of every 
364 feet, will support the structure. 


The Erie railroad company alone are in 
the market for thirty powerful engines. A 
Patterson manufacturer within a month 
has bid on no less than one hundred en- 
gines, which is the largest number he bas 
seen proposals for since the panic, and he 
had specifications on hand for at least fifty 
more. At the Rogers Works they have ali 
they can do, and are far behind with their 





orders, If they had shop room they could 


employ 1,000 more men than they now 
have. The Danforth Works are also driven 
to their utmost capacity, with a prospect 
that they will be further pushed before 
another month. The same story comes 
from the eastern states, where the Rhode 
Island Locomotive Works are full of busi- 
ness, including orders from the Chicago & 
Western Michigan, the St. Louis, Kansas 
City & Northern, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. The Taunton Loco- 
motive Works, in addition toa dozen en- 

ines just delivered to the Topeka & Santa 

e, are building ten for the Union Pacific. 


The German gun-works of the famous 
Krupp are immense, and the details of the 
business almost stagger one toread. One 
of the establishments employs 8,500 work- 
men, and contains 298 boilers and engines, 
which, combined, have 11,000 horse power, 
and operate 77 trip hammers, varying in 
weight from 200 to 100,000 pounds each. 
Since 1877, 15,000 cannon have been turned 
out; 300 are made on an average every 
month. Daily 18,000 tons of coal and coke 
are consumed, and 21,000 gas jets are in 
use. A railroad track with 24 locomotives 
and 700 trucks isin operation within the 
works, and between them and the nearest 
railway station. The establishment has 24 
telegraph stations, and eight fire-engines 
for protection against conflagration. In 
the mines connected with these works there 
are 5,300 workmen. Jron ore the company 
gets from its own landsin the north of Spain 
to the extent of 200,000 tons annually, which 
five steamers that it owns convey to the fac- 
tories. The company has built 3,278 tene- 
ments for its employes,in which 16,200 per- 
sons live. The grain used in the bakeries 
that supply these people with bread is 
bought by agents of the company in large 
quantities, chiefly in Odessa, the Russian 
grain port. 


Salt on Wheat Lands. 

In response to an inquiry from the Mc- 
Gregor, Iowa, News, R. Elliott & Co., a 
grain buying firm in Milwaukee, make the 
following report: 

The evidences reported io us are mainly 
from Waukesha county in this state, where 
salt has been used during the last three or 
four years. The results are reported as 
very satisfactory in all cases. In the vicini- 
ty of Eagle the bug had been so destruct- 
ive for several years that many farmers 
abandoned wheat raising, and the produc- 
tion of wheat was down to about ten to 
twenty per cent. of what it had been from 
1860 to 1868. Experiments with salt about 
four years ago were so favorable that an 
increased amount of land has been so treat- 
ed each succeeding year, until the past 
year when salt was supplied at that station 
for about 2,500 acres, and a considerable 
amount was also supplied at neighboring 
stations. The testimony of farmers is uni- 
form and cumulative, and to this effect: 
It keeps the ground moist, acts like a fer- 
tilizer, pushes the crop a week or ten days 
ahead, and producesa yield about 50 per 
cent. greeter than that of same seed and 
same treatment but not saited. This is in 
cases where the bug does not attack either. 


As far as this locality is concerned expe- 
rience shows that the chinch bug will not 
work in salted lands. An instance is cited 
where the little pests “after destroying a 
field not salted, worked in a couple of feet 
in an adjoinirg field (salted) and then 
flanked out into a cornfield.” The only 
case reported this year where they have 
made much showing in salted land is on 
one piece where corn had been raised pre- 
viously. They appeared in the places where 
the hills had been, but died out and did no 
damage, and while there has been consider- 
able damage by the bugs in Waukesha 
county, we can hear of none on salted 
lands. 

The amount used is about three hundred 
pounds, or say one barrel to the acre, ap- 
plied after seeding. We hear that it is 
sometimes mixed with land plaster; those 





who have so used it, claim it the best plan, 





Refuse salt swept from dry salted meats at 
the packing houses is as good as any for the 
purpose, and can doubtless be procured at 
low prices at Dubuque, Sabula and other 
places near your county. It certainly will 
not cost much to try the experiment, and 
in any event the salt is worth more than 
cost as a fertilizer. 





The Great Mexican Railroad. 


One of the most colossal modern en- 
gineering enterprises has been the con- 
struction of the great railroad from Vera 
Cruz to the city of Mexico. It passes 
through one of the most picturesque coun- 
tries in the world, and traversing the 
mountain chain of the great Sierra, offers 
the finest views imaginable. The road is 
268 miles long, passes through 18 tunnels, 
and over several magnificent iron bridges; 
It has cost $40,000,000, and is considered 
to be the finest and best constructed rail- 
way on the whole American continent. 

The first 40 miles from Vera Cruz are 
straight, with a gradual slight ascent from 
the sea level; thea fora distance of 75 
mailes it traverses three distinct mountain 
ranges, each of which looks like a colossal 
wall. This section of the road runs through 
mavy canons, winds along the sides of 
mountains, over precipices, sometimes per- 
pendicular and of a depth of 3,000 feet. 
The average grade is here 3800 feet per 
mile, and the ordinary American _loco- 
motives had the _ greatest  difii- 
culty to ascend them, so that the company 
had special locomotives constructed in Eng- 
land under the Fairlie patent, which are 
said to be able to pull ten cars. They are 
double engines, or two steam engines com- 
bined, with driving wheels of 80 inches. 

At the western end of this division, near 
Boca del Monte, the greatest height is at- 
tained, being 13,000 feet above the sea level 
at Vera Cruz, Then the road graduahy 
descends over a series of hills and valleys, 
until the City of Mexico is reached, which 
is still 8000 feet above the sea level. The 
valleys through which the road passes are 
from 3 to 80 imiles wide, bounded by steep 
mountains, Every part of this region is 
now under a high state of cultivation, and 
artificially irrigated in the best manner. 





There is a certain logic in busines which 
is exceedingly fascinating, and a great 
many persons do business in a logical way 
to which we refer. Iustance—A gentleman 
bought a horse of a dealer who was never 
before known to get the wrong end of a 
bargain for his portion. ‘he agreement— 
and a very simple and fair one it appeared 
to be—was that one-half of the price 
named should be paid down, aud that the 
buyer should owe for the other half. When 
the horse dealer, however, presented himself 
and demanded his pay our logician replied 
“The horse has been paid for.” “How can that 
be?” cried the unhappy jockey. “It’s clear 
as the light.” replied the man of superio™ 
intelligence. “Our agreement was that I 
should pay you one-half your price, which 
I did, and that 1 should owe you for the 
other half.” “Exactly,” said the jockey; 
“those were the precise words, and now I’ve 
come for the other half, don’t you see?” “I 
prefer to stand by my agreement, for I am 
a man of my word,” the philosopher re- 
sponded, “and how in the world can I owe 
you for the second half of your price, as I 
promised I would, if I pay it? No, my 
friend. Ill stick to my bargain and owe 
you, just as I said I would.” 





The British have captured King Ceta- 
wayo. He is to be kept a state prisoner at 
Cape Town, pending the queen’s pleasure. 





The international exhibition at Sydney, 
Australia, was opened on the 22d. 
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HAY-MAKING. 


Daisied meadows, fields of clover, 
Grasses juicy, fresh and sweet; 
In a day the wild bees hover 
Over many e fragrant heap; 
Windrows all the meads do cover, 
Blossoms fall and farmers reap; 
In a month, and all is over— 
Stored.away for winter’s keep. 
—Dora Read Goodalte. ~ 





What Troubled Them. 

A gentleman just in from a Western trip 
gives a very laughable account of a newly 
married couple who boarded the train at a 
way station. He says, as the train drew 
up to the station, the whole car was aroused 
by the unusual din, and noisy farewells, 
“Wish you much joys” and repeated kiss- 
ings of a jovial crowd of young folks. 


The newly married couple, arrayed in 
wedding costumes, and evidently fresh 
from the final service, took seats in the cen- 
ter of the car, and were at once the attrac- 
tion. In a very few moments both the 
bride and groom gave evidence that there 
was some more overpowering agency than 
love at work in their systems. The groom 
turned over a seat in front, and elevated 
his pedals; he put his arm modestly upon 
the back of the seat, while the air from the 
window floated a white vail and the flavor of 
orange blossoms over his face. But some- 
thing was on his mind, and he momentarily 
grew more restless, and twisted and 
squirmed in all manner of ways. The 
bride, too, seemed to have the same symp- 
toms. She tried the easiest attitudes, now 
resting with her head lovingly on his manly 
shoulder, then suddenly arousing and look- 
ing uneasily from the window, as if in ex- 
pectancy of disaster, or that she would 
meet the frown of an angry father. 


Suddenly, when all eyes were attracted 
to the couple, the groom, evidently receiy- 
ing a new and deeper twinge, with misery 
depicted on every feature of his face, 
lifted his right leg, and began tugging at a 
new boot which some wicked shoemaker had 
inveigled him into buying as a perfect fit. 
After pulls and tugs which made the veins 
stand out on his face, and the arteries of 
his neck throb like a small steam-engine, 
he succeeded in releasing his foot, and a 
sense of happiness stoleacross his manly 
face. The bride surveyed the smile, but 
it only seemed to increase her misery. 
She wiggled, and finally in desperation 
she attacked the buttons of her new shoes 
with as much vigor as her lord did his boots, 
and one by one they dropped upon the 
floor. 


Both sets of feet were placed in close 
proximity upon the overturned seat, and 
the bride’s shaw] hid them from the vulgar 
gaze. The bonnet was unlimbered from its 
pedestal, and the blushing pride dropped 
easily upon the shoulder of her husband, 
and securely slept, as the train whistled 
and stopped and started. The passengers, 
relieved of anxiety, had.settled to cat-naps 
and newspapers and peanuts, when a long 
whistle was followed by the brakeman put- 
ting his head in at the door and yelling, 
“Cresson.” 

“Great Jerusalem, Julia! wake up! here 
we are,” shouted the bridegroom; “and 
there’s them infernal boots!” 

He jumped at them, and tugged and 
sweat and swore, but those feet had ac- 
tually grown about an inch, and it was no 
go. The station was reached, when only 
one foot was stuck half way intheleg. The 
fair Julia had encased her pedals slip-shod, 
and as “time and tide” and railroad trains 
“wait for noman” they gathered their traps, 
and went out just as they were, “without 
one plea,” to meet the crowd of friends 
assembled to meet the newly wedded pair. 





As the train started, the brakeman came 
into the car remarking, “I tell you, the boys 
at the depot are having fun over that 
couple.” We are expecting every day to 
hear of the sudden death of that shoemaker, 
and to see the jury bring in a verdict of 
justifiable homicide. 





Scientific Notes. 





A German mechanic has patented an in- 
vention in fire-arms consisting of an appa- 
ratus, simple in design and execution, by 
which an ordinary breech loading rifle may 
be, whenever desired, temporarily converted 
into a repeating rifle. 

Buffalo manufacturers are offering a re- 
ward for the invention of a smoke burner. 
The Buffalo and American Glucose compa- 
ny offers $10,000 reward for an attachment 
to their boilers which will consume the 
smoke and not lessen the production of 
steam. 

A German journal, FYortschritt der Zeit, 
speaks of anew application of paper, which 
was accidentally discovered some time ago, 
at the Portsmouth dry dock. A vessel was 
hauled up for repairs, aud it was observed 
that a portion of the hull to which a piece 
of paper adhered was free from grass and 
mussels. Experiments were instituted 
which led to an application for a patent for 
paper sheathing. As it can easily be im- 
pregnated with poison, it will probably act 
asa protection against borers as well as 
against fouling. 

A new survey of the Catskills, by Prof. 
Guyot reveals mountains that were not 
known to exist. A large part of the region, 
especially the northwestern, is an un- 
tracked forest, and in several places the 
only chance for making triangulation was 
by climbing to the tops of high trees. He 
found higher altitudes than were before re- 
corded. His table of altitudes contains 
three peaks over 4,000 feet, thirteen over 
3,800 feet. and thirty-six over 3,500 feet. 
The highest point is one of the previously 
unknown, Slide mountain, in the Southern 
Catskills, 4,205 feet above tide. 

The Italian government is about to con- 
struct a large observatory on Mount Etna. 
A site has been selected at a height of 9,652 
feet above the level of the sea, near the 
Casa deg!’ Inglesi, so calied from a building 
erected there in 1811 by the English during 
their occupation of Sicily. The purity of 
the atmosphere is so great at this elevation 
that the planets can be observed with the 
naked eye almost as well as with telescopes 
of low power through the thick atmosphere 
of towns. Venus, when shining alone in 
the heavens, casts a distinct shadow. This 
will be the second loftiest observatory in 
the world, the United States signal station 
at Pike’s peak, 1u Colorado, at an elevation 
of 14,336 feet being the loftiest station. 


An Englishman has patented a process in 
Paris by which Gobelin and Aubusson tap- 
estries are imitated to perfection, and by a 
single impression of the printing block; 
chromos, too, that require from thirty to 
sixty stones each, can be printed with a 
single block by this new process, with the 
addition of one stone merely to put in the 
more delicate lines of the faces, foliage, 
landscape, etc., and in fact anything print- 
ed in color can be reproduced from a single 
block. The results of the process are in- 
destructible, and it can be applied to any 
material. It takes perfectly on India-rub- 
ber forinstance. The reproductions of old 
tapestry are very beautiful and perfect, and 
as the material on which they are printed 
is a strong rep, there is no danger of moths, 
as in the genuine article. 

The latest device for the reproduction.of 
letters, drawings, etc., is called the poly- 
graph, and is made as follows: A plastic 
mixture, composed of 500 parts (by weight) 
of white gelatin, 500 parts of glycerine, 50 
parts of glucose, 50 parts of white glue and 
350 parts of water, is poured hot into a 
shallow tin box of a suitable size. The ink 
used for writing or drawing is made by add- 
ing to a suitable quantity of water 20 grams 
of violet aniline and 300 drops of alcohol. 
The ink is allowed to dry on the paper, 
which may be of any ordinary quality, and 
then the written side is laid on the plastic 
paste and is gently pressed on with the 
hand. After waiting for a minute the pa- 
per is neatly raised, and the writing will be 
found to have been transferred to the 
surface of the paste. From this as 
much as 50 copies can be taken without the 
aid of the press. What is left of the ink is 
carefully washed off by a warm sponge. 


Low Water in the Jim. 


We are informed that all the mills on 
Jim river have been compelied to stop run- 
ing on account of low water. As this has 
never occured heretofore, there always 
having been enough water to run the mills 
at all seasons of the year, the cause is attri- 
buted to Byron M. Smith’s Sand lake dam. 
This dam, it is claimed, floods large tracts 
of land, and the vast amount of water ab- 
sorbed by this newly submerged land leaves 
the river below in its present exhausted 
condition. The settlers claim that they 
can account for the phenomenon upon no 
other theory; that the usual amount of 
rain has fallen in the valley during the year, 
and that no natural reasons exist for the 
present state of affairs. The stoppage of 
the mills is a serious inconvenience, and an 
absolute loss, not only to the mill owners 
but to the settlers who depend upon the 
local mills to convert their wheat into flour. 
Should it be proven that the swindling 
Sand lake dam is the cause of this trouble, 
the proper legal stepsshould be taken for 
its immediate removal. Several of the mill 
owers in the lower counties intend to visit 
the Sand lake dam and inform themselves 
as to the extent of its responsibility for the 
stage of the water below.— Yankton Press 
and Dakotaian. 


The English Grain Market. 


LoNpDON, Sept. 23.—The Mark Lane Fe- 
press says: “Much grain has been carted 
and shocked under conditions which ren- 
der sprouting and loss of condition inevit- 
able. In Scotland the agricultural situa- 
tion is gloomy. The fields are still quite 
green in the uplands, and as the season 
has too far advanced to hope for any sun- 
shine, the chances of the grain maturing 
properly are reduced to the minimum. 
Bad as our harvests have been since 1876, 
it must be admitted tnat the present sea- 
son’s yield will be by far the worst. There 
has been a material revival of trade in for- 
eign wheat and the upward movement an- 
ticipated a fortnight since has been free; a 
start in advance of two shillings per quar- 
ter, which has been well maintained 
throughout the week and the prevalence of 
speculative transactions affords proof that 
there are not wanting those who cunsid- 
er the recent improvement but the 
first step to materially enhance the 
range of value. Millers have shown 
a decided inclination to add_ to 
their stocks, so that healthy  activ- 
ity has pervaded the grain trade through- 
out the entire kingdom. Flour has shared 
the advance tothe extent of Is per sack 
and barrel. Feeding stuffs are held with 
increased firmness. The arrivals at ports 
of calls the past week have been small. 
Wheat off the coast met with good inquiry 
and prices advanced 18d to 2s, but the limi- 
ted choice has restricted business. Maize 
was also in good demand and the prices ad- 
vanced 18d. There has been a very exten- 
sive business done in wheat for shipment 
at rapidly improving prices, and the closing 
sales indicate an advance of 2s on the 
week, with a continued. strong demand. 
Maize is 1s to 18d dearer. Barley steady. 
with an upward téndency. Sales of Eng- 
lish wheat last week. 13,214 quarters at 
47s 4d per quarter, against 60,456 quarters 
at 43s 2d per quarter the same week .last 
year. The imports into the United King- 
dom for the week ending September 13th 
were 1,514,129 ewts. of wheat and 174,115 
ewts, of flour. 





The Bulletin des Halles, of Paris, reports 
new wheat threshed so far unsatisfactory 
in yield and in quality and deficient in av- 
erage. In districts where it was expected 
to be favorable, in several departments new 
wheat fetched from three to four francs 
per quintal less than old—some of it re- 
quiring several months’ drying before it can 
be milled. 

George Walker, United States commis- 
sioner at Berlin, is endeavoring to persuade 





the German government to re-introduce the 
bi-metallic standard, 





WANTED 


Two second-hand Porcelain rollers. They 

must be in fair order. Address, 
OSTRANDER, Hoppin & DEAN, 

8 22-6t. Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. C. TAYLOR, | 


of Appleton, Wis., inventor of the **Worlds 
Turbine” wishes the address of every 
miller and manufacturer in’ the United 
States that is using water power. 


PURIFIERS FOR $110. 

The Improved French Middlings Purifier. 
with underblast, to clean the middlings, and 
suction fan to carry off the dust.- In use in 
twenty different states on all kinds of mid- 
dlings. Cloth three feet wide by five feet 
three inches long. Send for descriptive 
circular with illustrations. 

C. G. ROLLINS, 
Minneapolis, ‘Minn. 








Valuable Mill Property for Sale. 

I offer for sale oneasy terms to a responsible pur 
chaser, my valuable milling property at West Saler. 
Wis., together with 380 acres of land belonging to the 
same. The mill contains 6 runs of stone with abun 
dant power to run five times that number. It is con 
sidered one of the best water powers in the state. The 
mill has been thoroughly overhauled and refitted tc 
make new process flour. Within a short distance of 
two lines of railroad. Warehouses and office for buy- 
ing wheat at station. 

For fall particulars, prices, terms, 

9-5-4t 


etc., address 
ALEX. McMILLAN 
Neshonoc, La Crosse Co., Wis.” 


A MILL TO RENT 
Or a miller wanted. We have a grist, mill 
on the Musquito creek, at Niles, Ohio, with 


two run flouring burrs, one corn stone, one 
middling stone, one Wolf’s -flour. packer, 


purifyirg bolts, smut machine, and other. 


machinery found in a modern will, all in 
first class order and run by water power. 
We will rent the millor hire a good mil- 

ler to run it. 
and see or address us at Niles, Ohio. 

M. J. SLOAN. 

Lyp1A F, BALDWIN, 
Executors of Geo. S. Baldwin. 


STOP! STOP!! | 
PURCHASING 


Middlings Purifiers 


Until you send your address to An- 


9-12 4t. 





For further particulars call’ 


STOP!!! 


drew Hunter, who will explain the, 


reason why and show you how to save 
from $50 to $300 on the purehase of 
each machine. “A dollar saved is a 
dollar earned.” 
who are not members of the Millers’ 
National Association will. hereafter 


Members and those’ 


reap the benefit of the decision. Said” 


decision prompted Hunter to recon- 
struct and simplify his machine, plac- 


ing it outside of all possibility of in-- 


fringement from reissues of old pat- 
ents or any invention iu use. 
ter has had the good fortune in sim- 
plifying his machine to enable him to 
compete in price with the pvorest 
machine on the market. MHunter’s 
purifiers are fully protected by his 


Hun-. 


own patents, he having spent the past. 


18 years experimenting on machines 
for separating by specific gravity. He 


owns now over 15 patents, which 


cover fully all the principles us ~*d in 
his machines. Consequently there is 
no necessity of purchasing .a license, 


or bolstering up with the aid of old’ 


patents or reissues. He guarantees 
better work and greater capacity tha 


any machine in the world. yong 


ANDREW HUunNTER, 
471 West Washington St., 
Chicago, Il). 





“For the best and finest selection’ 


of Diamonds for Mill 
Stones, address, 


THOS. McFEELY, 
Union City, Ind, 


Dressing 
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Poker Bill’s first attempt at Preaching 
the Gospel, and What Came of it. 

Of course I went to Leadville, that won- 
derful mushroom-city, which can boast of 
the miost rascally gamblers, hardest drink- 
ers, cheekiést bummers and vilest prosti- 
tutes in creation. One’s first impulse upon 
arriving in the town is to start out and see 
the sights—to gaze in upon the many gam- 
lling hells, where money is ever changing 
hands upon the turn of acard. Above the 
sharp clicking of the ivory checks can be 
heard the voices of dealers calling upon the 
players to “Make your bets, gentlemen,” 
while notes of exultations and cursing came 
forth in strange chorus, uttered by those 
who lose and those who win. But it is not 
ef gambling that I would tell you. The 
scenes are but duplicates of those so famil- 
iar to every pioneer inthe early days of 
the Union Pacific railroad. 

I was standing in front of the hotel when 
my attention was attracted by a dilapidated, 
antiquated looking specimen of a saloon 
bummer, who was passing along the street 
iinging a bell. At intervals he would cease 
vinging and shout: 

“Religious racket right away at the big 
tent! Roll up, tumble up, or slide up on 
yer y-ears, for we'll have a bang-up dish 0’ 
gospel talk from Faro Bill—an’ d-o-0-o-n-t 
you forget it.” 

Turning to a dapper little gambier who 
stood near, I asked: 

“Who is Faro. Bill?” 

“Whois he? Well, now, if that ain’t the 
boss play fur high. You kin break me 
right here if I thought there was a bloke in 
the mines thet didn’t know Bill. He used 
to be one of the boys, but got capped into 
a religious game by a slick-tongued gospel 
sharp about two monthsago. He’s chopped 
on all his old rackets and don’t stand in 
with nothin’ now that don’t show up a Bi- 
ble or a prayer-book in the lay-out. Billy 
used to be the boss gambler of the camp, 
and warn’t afeard to sit in a game with the 
flyest spart that ever slung a card; but he’s 
clean gone on the pious lay now, and 
reems to have lost all the good there ever 
wasin him. The boss mouth-piece of the 
heavenly mill is gone down to Denver, an’ 
Bill is agoin’ to stand in and sling gospel to 
the boys as well as he can.” 


This explanation, given in the most earn- 
est tones, started me instanter for the big 
tent: It was used at night as a variety 
theatre, where artists (?) of questionable 
character performed acts of still more 
questionable decency, and was rented for 
religious services every Sunday morning. 
I found the tent filled to its utmost capac- 
ity. Many had, no doubt, come through 
curiosity to see how Bill would deport him- 
self in this, his initial sermon. Upon the 


stage sata burly, red-faced man, with arms |, 


folded in a careless manner, who looked 
over the audience with an air of the most 
decided independence. This was Faro Bill, 
the speaker of the occasion. When he 
arose he glanced around the tent for a mo- 
ment, evidently collecting his thoughts, 
and began: 

“Feller citizens, the preacher bein’ ab 
cent. it fallson me to take his hand and 
play it fur all itis worth. You all know 
that I’m just learnin’ the game, an’ of 
course, I may be expected to make wild 
breaks, but I don’t believe there’s a rooster 
jin the camp mean enough to take advant- 
«ge of my ignorance, and cold-deck me on 
the first deal. I’m sincere in this new de- 
parture, an’ I believe that I’ve struck a 
game, that I can play clean through, with- 
out copperin’ a bet, for when a man tackles 
such a lay-out as this, he plays every card 
fo win, an’ if he goes through the deal as he 





orter do, when he lays down to die, an’ the 
last case is ready to slide down the box, he 
can call the turn every time.” 


“T was readiv’ in the Bible to-day, that 
yarn about the Prodigal Son, an’ I want to 
tell yer the story. The book don’t give no 
dates, but it happened long, long ago. 
This Prodigal Son had an old man that put 
up the coin every time the kid struck him 
for a stake, and never kicked at the size of 
the pile, either. I reckon the old man was 
pretty well fixed, and when he died he in- 
tended to give all his wealth to this kid 
an’ his.brother. Prod gave the old mana 
little game o’ talk one day, and injuced 
him to°whack up in advance o’ the death 
racket. He’d no sooner got his divy in his 
fist than he shook the old man, an’ struck 
out to take in some o’ the ‘other camps. 
He hed away-up time for a while, an’ slung 
his cash to the front like he owned the best 
payin’ lead on ’arth; but hard luck hit him 
a lick at last an’ left him flat. The book 
don’t state what he went broke on, butl 
reckon he got steered up agin some brace 
game. But, anyhow, he _ got left 
without a chip or a four-bit piece to go an’ 
eat on. An old granger then tuk him home 
an’ set him to herdin’ hogs, an’ here he got 
so hard up an’ hungry that he piped off the 
swine while they were feedin’, an he stood 
in with ’em ona husk lunch. He soon 
weakened on such plain provender, an’ 
says to himself, says he: ‘Even the old 
man’s hired hands are liven on square grub, 
while I’m worryin’ along here on corn- 
husks straight. Ill just take a grand tum- 
ble to myself an’ chop on this racket at 
once. I’Jl skip back to the governor an’ try 
to fix things up, an call fur a new deal.’ 
So off he started. 


“The old man seed the kid a coming and 
what do you reckon he did? Did he pull 
his gun and lay for him, intending to wipe 
him as soon as he got into range? Did he 
call the dogs to chase him off the ranch? 
Did he hustle around for aclub and give 
him a standoff at the front gate? Eh? Not 
to any alarming extent he didn’t. No, sir! 
The Scripture book says he waltzed out to 
meet him and froze to him on the spot, and 
kissed him, and then marched him off toa 
clothing store and fitted him out in the 
nobbiest rig to be had for coin. Then the 
old gent invited all the neighbors and killed 
a fat calf, and gave the biggest blowout the 
camp ever seed.” 

At the conclusion of the narrative the 
speaker paused, evidently framing in his 
mind a proper application of the story. Be- 
fore he could resume, a tall, blear-eyed 
gambler with a fierce mustache arose and 
said: 


“Taint me as would try ter break up a 
meeting, or do anything disreligious. No, 
ir; I am not that sort of a citizen, Butin 
all public hoo-doos itis a parliamentary rule 
for anybody as wants to ax questions to rise 
up an’ fire them off. I do not want ter fool 
away time a questioning the working of re- 
ligion; oh, no. As long as it is kept in 
proper bounds, and does not interfere with 
the boys in their games, I do not see as it 
can do harm. I just want ter ax the honor- 
able speaker if he has not given himself 
away? Does it stand ter reason that a bloke 
would feed upon corn husks when there was 
hash factoriesin the camp? Would any- 
body hev refused him the price of a square 
meal if he had struck them for it? Would 
any of the dealers that beat him out of his 
coin see him starve? As I remarked afore, 
I do not want to make any disrespectable 
breaks, but I must say thatI have got it 
put up that the speaker has been a trying 
ter feed us on cussed thin taffy, and no one 
but a silly would take it jn,” 





Billy glared upon the speaker and fairly 
hissed. 

“Do you mean to say I am a liar?” 

“Wal, you can take it just as you choos. 
Some folks would swallow it in that shape.” 

Bill pulled his revolver, and in an instant 
the bright barrels of numercus weapons 
flashed in the air as the friends of each 
party prepared for active duty. The brevet 
preacher was the first to fire, and the rash 
doubter of spiritual truths fell dead on the 
ground. Shot followed shot in quick succes- 
sion, and when quiet was again restored, a 
score or more of dead and wounded men 
were carried from the tent. Having se- 
cured attention, Bill said: 

‘Further proceedings is adjourned for 
the day. You will receive the doxology.” 

The audience arose. 

“May grace, mercy and peace be with 
you, now and forever, amen; and I want it 
distinctly understood that I’m goin’ to 
maintain a proper respect for the gospel if 
I have to croak every son-of-agun of a sin- 
ner in the mines. Meetin’ is out.” 

The crowd filed from the tent as coolly as 
if nothing extraordinary had occured, and 
asI gained the sidewalk I heard a man re- 
mark: 

“Bill has got the sand to make a bang-up 
preacher, and I wouldn’t wonder if he made 
a big mark in the world yet.”—Cor. Carbon 
( Wyoming) Journal. 





An Ornament to the Profession. 


A student applied the other day to one of 
the district courts for admission to practice, 
and an examination committee of one was 
appointed by the judge to ascertain his 
qualifications. The examination began 
with: 

“Do you smoke, sir?” 

“Tao, air,” 

“Have you & spare cigar?” 

oy, Yes.’ 

“Now. sir, what is the first daty of a 
lawyer?” 

“To collect fees.” 

“Right. What is the second?” 

“To increase the number of his clients.” 

“When does your position toward your 
client change?” 

“When making a bill of costs.” 

“Explain.” 

“We are then antagonistic. I assume the 
character of plaintiff and he becomes the 
defendant.” 

“A suit decided, how do you stand with 
the lawyer conducting the other side?” 

“Cheek by jowl.” 

“Enough, sir; you promise to become an 
ornament to your profession, and I wish 
yousuccess. Now, are you aware of the 
duty you owe to me?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Describe it.” 

“Tt is to invite you to drink.” 

“But suppose I decline?” 

Candidate scratches his head. “There is 
no instance of the kind on record in the 
books.” 

“You are right; and the confidence with 
which you make the assertion shows you 
bave read the law attentively. Let’s take 
the drink and Fil sign your certificate.” 





The French contemplate “tapping” the 
Soudan, their idea being to construct a 
trans-Sahara railway to connect Algeria 
with the River Niger. The president of 
the republic has just appointed a commis- 
sion to conduct preliminary investigations. 
Exploring expeditions are to be despatched 
to report on the topography, climate, re- 


sources, and inhabitants of some parts of 
the Soudan, and surveys of the country 
are to be made simultaneously from Algeria 
and the Senegal. 





A Georgia colored debating society was 
lately discussing, “Which is best for the la- 
boring man, to work for wages or part of 
the crop?” An old “uncle” spoke the sense 
of the meeting when he said: “Bofe was 
best, if dey could only be brung togeder 
somehow,” 


A Cone Shaped 


COMBINED BRUSH & SMUTTER 


AT A LOW PRICE. 
Two Machines for the Price of One. 


We now make a Combined Brush and Smutter, 
with a cone ssha cylinder, like the Becker 
Wheat Brush. e cone is com of alternate 
Brush and Smutter Staves, running its entire 
a the brush surface is double the smut- 

rsu We 


Get More Brush Surface from this Combined Machine 


than any straight or sectional brushes do in their 
entire machines; and 


HAVE THE ADVANTAGE OF A SMUTTER IN ADDITION, 
To parties who wish to scour their wheat a lit- 
tle more than a brush alone will do, we can in all 
confidence recommend this machine. It hasbeen 
ae hg oe 2 Bogen _— he Ay ed best mills in the United 
tates, an 


The Best Combined Brush and Smutter 
Now in use. It is intended to 


Smut, Scour, Brush, Polish and Clean at the Same Time, 


It will not disturb or break the bran like a regula 
Smutter. 

Price, capacity, dimensions, etc., same as the 
Becker brush, which we continue to make, and 
which to-day stands at the head of all brush ma- 
chines. We solicit correspondence for this new 
and useful machine. Address, 


EUREKA MFC. CO., 
Rock Falls, Ill., U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Becker Brush. 


HOW IT TAKES! 


Deal’s Board of Trade Flour, Grain and 
Bolting Cloth Inspector, has now been be- 
fore the milling public for four months, and 
has already met with a large sale, and or- 
ders are coming in so fast that it taxes the 
manufacturer to the utmost to keep up 
with them. The following letters show 
how it takes with the millers: 


KENYON, gaa Aug. 27, 1879. 
H. J. Deal, , Bucyrus, 

Dear Sir :—I received’ the “Celluloid trier and 
case this evening, and am well pleased. It is 
just the thing. Truly yours, ~ WARREN. 

WADESBURG MILLS, Mo., hus. 16, °79. 
Mr. H. J. Deal, Bi * O., 

Dear Sir :—I rece ved the celluloid “flour trier 
and inspector,” a few days ago. I am much 
pleased with it; it fills the bill exactly. I hope 
the cash for same reached you. Respectfully, 

D. C. LEMER, 
ACKLEY, Iowa, Sept, 5th, ’79. 

Dear Sir—The ivory inspector has reached me 
at last, and it is a grand success;in fact ‘‘Stark 
A.” You only put one O in my name, but almost 
Srarvone does it; in fact I might say ‘they all do 

Respectfully, 











T. T. ROOSEVELT, 


tg tg Wis., Sept. 8, 1876. 
H. J. Deal, Ete 
Dear Sir :—The Teeer vain and flour inspector 
just received. I am well pleased with it. Will 
you please send me by Express, C. O. D,, one Cor- 
undum polisher, which I see by advertisement in 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Costs $3.50, sent by ex- 


press, Respectfully yours, 
J. G. KIMBALL. 
FRANKFORT. Ky., Sept. 4, 1879. 
H. J. Deal, B 


., Bucyrus, O., 

Dear Sir Fas, postal card and the ‘Ivory 

Board of Trade, Flour, Grain and Bolting Cloth 

Inspector” came to hand all right. The inspector 

looks well. Yours respectfully, 

GEO. B. MACKLIN. 

ZANESVILLE, Ohio, Sept. 3, 1879. 

Mr, H. J. Deal, Bucyrus, O., 

Dear Sir :—The Ivory Board of Trade Flour, 
Grain and Bolting Cloth Inspector came to hand 
to-day. I am very much pleased with it. 

Yours Truly, W. A. BEAUMONT. 


ALLEN’S PATENT 


“AUTOMATC GRAIN WEIGHER AND REGISTER.” 


A New and Useful Machine for Weighing Grain in the 
Rnnning Stream, and the Only Successful 
one Ever Invented. 








One of these machines set over the hopper shows the 
miller the exact quantity of grain ground in an HOUR, 
@& DAY. or & YEAR. 

It is entirely automatic, requiring no attention, and is 
perfectly accurate; not varying five pounds—from the 
correct weight—in a hundred bushels. 

Being made entirely of iron and sieel, it is not affect- 
ed by dampness; and as there are no springs or wheels 
or other coutrivances which are likely to get out of 
order, it will last a long time, Those parts which are 
liable to wear are all made of hardened and p 
steel, and will not change for years. 

No miller should be without one or more and no miller 
WILL BE who has ever tried or seen one in opcration. 

They have as yet only been made in small sizes, to 

weigh from five to three hundred bushels an hour, but 
can be increased to any capacity required. 
They are of small size, light and easily handled, and 
can be put ina very small space: a machine which will 
weigh and register three hundred bushels an hour occu- 
pying less than eighteen inches square. 


THEY ARE SMALL, SIMPLE, DURABLE, INEXPENSIVE. 








For further particulars, address, 
Dr. Wa. H. ALLEN, 
5 23w26 No. 18 West ith & St., N, Y. city, 
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‘Stiff’-ening A St. Louis Man. 

A man from St. Louis with his hair full 
of hay-seed, dropped into Chicago a few 
days ago, just to see how much smaller it 
was than Bridgetown, but before he left 
the city he had concluded that there is 
something of a city here at acy rate. After 
driving around the boulevards, visiting the 
parks, taking a peep at the exposition, and 
attending several of the theatres, he 
thought he had seen it all; but some one at 
his hotel suggested that he go and see “the 
patrol.” He had a few hours to spare and 
could manage just as well as not to spend 
an hour ot two there, and he went. When 
he reached the place he knocked on the 
glass door for admission, and while waiting 
for some one to answer it, he placed his 
hand on one of “those shocking dogs.” He 
took it away in ahurry when one of the 
boys switched on the battery, and looked 
for the slivers. The young fellow who 
opened the door grinned when he heard the 
stranger growl something about its being 
“dog gone strange that i-run dawgs should 
have splinters in’em.” As the blue-shirted 
man dawned on his vision, the St. Louis 
man remarked: 

“Looky yar, stranger, I’ve bean told ye 
have somethin’ fine yere, an’ I want ter see 
it.” 

“All right, sir,” was the response, “just 
walk right in and you shall see it all.” 

The granger walked in. Capt. McMahon 
acted as guide and took him all over the 
building; showed him the sleeping room, 
and explained how the clothes were pulled 
off at night when an alarm came in; ex- 
plained about the traps in the floor, and 
how the men ran down those steps to save 
time; demonstrated the fact that the patrol 
was the liveliest organization of a live char- 
acter in the world; and brought up by the 
side of a wagon where the modus operandi 


.was explained. The principle upon which 


the Babcock extinguishers are worked was 
fully shown as well as the use of the axes, 
the covers and the crow-bars with which 
the wagon is equipped. The St. Louis man 
was astonished. He had never heard of 
anything like it before. , 

“I s’pose you run pooty fast, don’t ye?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“Ever have any accidents ?” 

“Not very serious,” was the reply, “but 
we came near losing everything one night, 
and had it not been for the presence of 
mind of one of the boys named Jack, we 
should be at the bottom of the river at this 
very moment.” 

“No! ye don’t say so? Well, I swear! 
Say, tell us about it, will ye?” 

“I don’t mind telling it to you, because 
you look like a man who can appreciate a 
thrilling anecdote. 

“You bet I kin. Why, I’ve had many a 
narrow escape myself, came near having 
my feet run over once. Did fer a fack. 
An’ that’s a pooty close call fer me.” 

“So I should judge,” said McMahon, as 
he took in the stranger’s pedal extremities. 
“Now as to this story. You see it was 
about half past one in the morning, 
about three months ago, when in 
came an alarm and out we went, 
The box was just over the river and we 
struck for Adams street bridge. Our horses 
were on the dead run, and we were as ex- 
cited as we ever get, when, just as we 
reached the top of the approach, Ben, who 
was driving, yelled, “For God’s sake boys 
jump, the bridgeis swung!” The warning 
came too late, however, and with a wild 
cry to heaven, men, horses and wagon 
plunged into the horrible, yawning gulf. 
Down, down we went into the depths of 
that sluggish, inky stream, until I thought 





we should never rise again. My past life 
flashed upon me like some huge panorama, 
and I had given up all for lost, whenI felt 
Jack stumble over me as he reached for the 
Babcock extinguishers. He turned the 
handles, breaking the acid bottles, and I 


‘hope to drop if it didn’t generate enough 


gas to float us, wagon and all. The horses 
swam to the other side of the river, drag- 
ging us after them, we pulled the wagon 
out of the water, jumped into our places, 
and reached the fire ahead of the engines.” 

At the conclusion of the narrative, 
McMahon wiped his eyes and sobbed aloud 
at the bare recollection, of how near he had 
been to death. 

The St. Louis man looked at him a mo- 
ment and then said: 

“Looky yer, ain’t that a trifle thin?” 

“True, every word of it. Why, if it 
wasn’t how could we be here? We'd all 
been drowned.” 

This was a clincher, and the St. Louis 
man moved away slowly, pondering upon 
the strange happenings of this life, and 
the wonderful presence of mind of the 
patrolman who turned the handles.—Chi- 
cago Times. 





The Folly of Virtue. 


A very good and pious looking young 
man applied for a position in a well-known 
store last week. After he had introduced 
himself and made known his wants, the 
proprietor informed him that he would like 
to have a clerk if he could get one that would 
suit him. 

“I suppose you go to church, eh?” he 
commenced. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you drink?” continued the merchant, 
eyeing him sharply. 

“Never.” 

“Do you use tobacco in any form. ?” 

Here the young man pushed the quid into 
the roof of his mouth, and replied with a 
smile that was childlike and bland, “I never 
use the weed, and never did. I consider it 
the lowest and most shocking habit that a 
man can be addicted to.” 

“Do you frequent the policy shops?” 

“No, sir; never.” 

“Do you go to the National theatre, dog 
fights, or boxing exhibitions?” 

“Never was at any in my life,” was the 
emphatic answer. 

“Can you tell the ace of diamonds from 
the ace of clubs?” 

“I know nothing whatever of cards,” 

“Do you ever bet?” 

“No sir, I don’t bet!” 

“Suppose,” said the merchant, “a man 
should offer to bet $1,000 to $10 that a 


three-legged goat could outrun agreyhound, 
would you take him?” 
“No sir!” 


“Then you won’t do for this establish- 
ment; we don’t want you—we never hire 
fools!” 





The largest amount of exports ever re- 
ported in a single week from the city of 
New York, is that for the week ending 
September 2d, and foots up $9,983,608; this 
being two millions greater than for the 
week ending August 5th, which was the 
largest total ever before reported. The 
shipments were made to all quarters of the 
globe, and included cotton, wheat, bacon, 
cheese, fresh meat, leather, hops, horses, 
canned meats, butter, agricultural imple- 
ments, machinery, hardware, clocks, toys, 
pictures, watches, trunks, books, furniture, 
sewing-machines, grindstones, perfumery, 
pumps, buttons, belting, guns, paper-boxes, 
pills, petroleum, and so on, to an almost 
endless list of produce, manufactures and 
merchandise. And this is the first export 
boom of the fall opening. 





Savage & Smith’s pistol shops at Middle- 
field, Conn., were burned on the 21st inst. 


DO NOT STOP 


PURCHASING MIDDLINGS PURIFIERS! 





BUT 


Stop and Consider What Kind You are Buying. 


THE GHO. 


Middlings 





TT. SMITE 


IMPROV ED 


Purifier. 
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" Durable, Economical, 





Simp 
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ul Requires but Little Power. 


It purifies middlings or returns from hard spring or soft winter wheat thoroughly and without 


waste. 
It is the only machine that has the right to use the Traveling Brush, the Sectional 
Draft, the Pockets, and many other important features, and carries with it the right to use the 


ORICINAL PROCESS PATENTS. 


We manufacture etght sizes, adapted to the smallest and !argest mills. We also make double ma- 


the proper handling of this class of work, 


chines, when specially ordered to suit the convenience of the parties ordering, 

We invite comparison with any machine offered to the milling public in regard to area iin square 
feet of sieve surface when taken in connection with price of machine. 

Our No.’s 4, 5 and 6 machines are the only machines in the market which will thorougly purify 
fine middlings and soft retvrns, length of sieve and the sectional draft 


being absolutely essential to 


Send for circulars and price lists, with referenceg, Address the manufacturers, 


GEO. T. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO., 


Jackson, Michigan. 





Flour Triers of every Variety. 


TEE BOARD OF TRADE 


Flour, Grain and Bolting Cloth Inspector 


Is well spoken of by all who have used and ‘seen it. Are made in Pearl, Ivory, Cellu‘oid and ‘Silver, 


Exelusive Controller and Introducer of the Handsome and Durable 


CELLULOID FLOUR TRiIERS!: 
in any color, Send for new complete illustrated price list. Wholesale and retail trade supplied. 


H. J. DEAL, Bucyrus, Ohio, or 35 Union Square.N.Y. 





THE “ SCREW TOP ” 


MAIL SAMPLE ENVELOPE 


For transmitting through the mails Flour, Su- 

ar, Meal Bran, and other powdered substances; 
Nails, Needles, and er pointed instruments, 
at third-class rates, of one cent per ounce. 
Made entirely of tin. The best and most con- 
venient mail sample package now offered. Ap- 
proved bythe Postmaster General. Send six 
cents in stamps for aoe. $5.00 per 100, 

MCCONNELL & BERNATZ, 
317 Liberty St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Flour Commission Merchanis. 


WARRANTED!! 


LYE & ZIMERLE’S IMPROVED ANTI- 
INCRUSTATION COMPOUND FOR 
STEAM BOILERS. 


We guarantee this preparation to neu- 
tralize the fresh deposits of lime and other 
mineral, thus stopping new formations of 
scale; and to gradually bring out the old 
scale. We earnestly solicit all users of steam 
to give it a trial. : 

Prices reduced to 50 cents per gallon in 
barrels, half-barrels and quarter-barrels. 
Correspondence solicited and references 
furnished. Please give diameter and length 
of boiler, well or river water, and kind of 
mineral as near as possible. Address, 














Loss $40,000; insurance $27,000. 


Lye & ZIMERLE, Delphos, Ohio. 





DUC’sS 
Improved Elevator Buckets. 
BEST IN USE! 


This is the only 
Scientifically Constructed. 
bucket in the market. It is 
struck out from charcoal 
stamping iron. ‘‘No cog- 
ners to catch.” “No seams to burst.” “No interior 

corners to clog up.” It runs with great ease, and 
the power of the old style bucket. Will outwear half 
adozenofthem. — 
Prices Reduced. 
T. F. ROWLAND, 
Sole Manufacturer, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ROBINSON & CARY, Agents, 
St. Paul, Minn. 











The American Miller for April contains an 
official list of members of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association. On examining the list 
we find that it numbers over 700 firms, rep- 
resenting over 3,000 run of buhrs. We also 
find that over one-fourth of them, represent- 
ing nearly 1,500 run of buhrs, are purches- 
ers of our Diamond Mill Stone Dressers. 
They expect large additions to their mem-~- 
bership—we also expect large additions to 
our list of purchasers, both from outside and 
inside of the association. Why ? use 
we have the best buhr dressers in the market. 

Griscom & Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

Manufacturers and ownets of patents of 

McFeely’s improved buhr dressers, 
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ATLAS- CORLISS EN CINE!) 





M23 


Will Replace Ordinary Engine, Guaran- 
teeing to Save One-Third Fuel. 


“LSIHGWVd SNIONS 4Od 3114 


ATLAS ENCINE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 
Builders of All Classes of 


BNGINES AND BOILERS 


We build The Best Farm Engines and Small Engines for Warehouses and Elevators. 





The Bestand the Cheapest. 
THE CELEBRATED CRAIK 








Perspective View of Wheel. 


Turbine Water Wheel. 





THE ONLY WATER WHEEL IN THE WORLD THAT GIVES AS HIGH A PER- 
CENTAGE ON PARTIAL AS ON FULL GATE. 


We invite’ the attention of Millers and others using water power to 
our‘wheel. It is the cheapest wheel for a given power in the market, and 
is guaranteed to give entire satisfaction, or it may be returned at our expense. 
It excel all others in the following points: 

1. . Both buckets and chutes are made of wrought iron, giving great strength to 
the wheel and perfect smoothness to the bucket, avoiding both breakage and loss of 
power from undue friction of the water in passing through the wheel. 

2. From the peculiar construction and shape of the. buckets, the water is concen- 
trated on the wheel at. its highest possible velocity at either full or part gate, thus 
giving as good a percentage at partial as at full gate, which cannot be obtained by any 
other wheel. 

3. The chutes are cast stationary in the case, so that there is no possibility of 
their getting loose or leaking. At the same time the moveable gates are so con- 
structed that the full force of the current of water is thrown by the chutes against the 
buekets, where it is spread out in a thin sheet when the wheel is running at part gate, 
thus realizing the same percentage of power as when the wheel is running at full gate. 
‘ ° As we wish the superiority of these wheels to be fully demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of every purchaser, we offersto ship them to any part of this 
or any foreign country, to any responsible’ party, at our own expense, and 
allow a sufficient time to prove the claim made for them, and in case of non- 
satisfaction will bear the expense of re-shipment. 

This wheel has thoroughly demonstrated its superiority in practical use 
oyer all others, and arrangements have now been made to manufacture it 
under improved plans which will enable the wheel to be sold at about one- 
half the price of other wheels. 

For Circular and Price List send to 


CRAIK TURBINE MANF’G 00., La Crosse, Wis. 


We also Manufacture the 


Celebrated Craik Driver for Mill Stones! 


The Only Perfect Frictionless, Self-Adjusting Driver 1n the World. 


When used in connection with GRATK’S PATENT BAIL, we Guarantee 


a Better Grade and Greater Yield of Flour with this device than with any other in the 
market. The change can easily be made on any kind of spindle without altering its 
present form, and competent men will be sent to any part of the Union to make the 
change, sufficient time being allowed to test its merits before paying for it. 

Serd for Circular. CRAIK TURBINE MANF’G CO., La Crosse, Wis. 





siento NORTHWES sine MILLE, 


THE CREEN ‘MOUNTAIN 


Turbine Water Wheel 


= is the best in the world for 

i, low falls and back water. 
“= Its great durability, quick 
motion, and great power 
make it the giant wheel 
of the age. 







THE 


SUNLICHT 


will make the whitest and 
most flour and broadesc bran 
of any dress known, and 
require less power, 


Will guarantee to keep the face and furrows free from 
glaze for three cents per day, and lean a pasted mill in 
15 minutes for three cents cost, with my discovery. Mill 
in motion. no wet stones, and a benefit to the product. 
J. W. TRUAX Essex Junction, Vermont. 


THE DANE 
MILL BUHRDRIVER 








It produces better results than any Driver in use. 
Send for circular to 
J. C. Dane, or John James & Co., 


3-14wtf La Crosse, Wis. 


The Nicollet House, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Having purchased this day the furniture and all in- 
terests of the late firm of McKibben & Vosburgh in the 
Nicollet House, we respectfully announce to the travel- 
ing public that we shall endeavor to restore and ma- 
terially enhance the reputation which the house had 
ander our former management, with the assurance 
that at the Nicollet will be found every requisite and 
comfort of a first class h tel, Prices graded from $2 to 
$3 per day. 

F.8. GILSON & Co.. Owners and proprietors. 

Minneapolis, Aug 12, 1877, sep? ttf 


To $6,000 a year, or $5 to $20 a day 
00: your own locality. Norisk. Wo- 








men do as wellasmen. Many make 

more than the amount stated above. 
No one can fail to make money fast. Any one can do 
the work, You can make from 50 cents to $2 an hour 
by devoting your evenings and spare time to the bus- 
iners. It costs nothing to try the business. Nothing 
like it for’ money making ever offered before. Bus- 
iness pleasant and strictly honorable, Reader, if you 
want to know all about the best paying busincss before 
the public, end us your address and we will send you 
full particulars and private terms free; samples worth 
$5 also free; = can then make up your mind for 
yourself, Adar 

GEORGE ‘STINSON & CO., Portland, Maine. 








For Truing the Face and Furrows of Millstones, 
Cutting down high Spots, and restoring the Burrs to 
their natural grit, it is far superior to EMERY, 
CORUNDU #4, or any other material that has yet 
been used for this purpose. It is the only Tool used 
with Water. Cuts faster, lasts longer, and will 
remove the glaze in one-haif the time it takes 
with other Hand Tools. Too large to send by mail. 
Price, $3.50. 

Morrisvi:LE, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Messrs. Teter & ALLEN, Philada., Pa.—We gave your 
Black Diamond Hand Tools a fair trial. They are far 
superior to the Corundum Tool, cuts much faster and 
leaves a smoother surface, and still preserves the natural 
grit of the stone. Respectfully, HOWELL & SON. 

Sold by Mill Furnishers throughout the 
United States and Canadas, 


TETER & ALLEN, Proprietors, 
DEALERS IN FLOUR MILL SUPPLIES, 





404 Commerc> St. Phila., Pa , USA 
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IMPORTANT TC TO MILLERS! 
BENTON’S PATENT 


[Jiamond Min Bunr [Jresser 


Adapted to fine, or coarse, light or heavy face, crack- 
ing, fleecing off smoothly, or furrowing level and true to 
any angle. It works perfectly, and is adjustable to all 
kinds of stone dressing required by millers. It saves 
time and money, improves the quality and quantity of 
the flour and makes a light offal. 

The cost of. mill picks, with the rubbing, grinding, 
tempering and express charges all saved by using this 
machine, 

For particulars apply to 


Benton Diamond Buhr Dresser Co., 


La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


JOHN C. HIGGINS, 


Manufacturer’ and ‘Dresser of 


MILL PICKS 


164 W. Kinzie Street, 
CHICACO. 
Picks will be sent on 30 or 












States or Canadar, and if 
not superior in every respect 
toany other pick made in 
this or any other country, 
there will be no charge, and I will pay all express 
charges to and from Chicago. All my picks are mace 
of a special steel, which is manufactured expressly for 
mé at Sheffield, E My can thus be 
assured of a good article, and share with me the profits 
of direct imvortation. References furnished from 
every state and territory inthe U. Sand Canada. 
send for Circular and Price List. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINE. 

Compact, Substantial, Econ- 
omical, and Easily Managed. 
Guaranteed to work well, and 
give full power claimed. En- 
gine and Boiler cumplete, in- 
cluding Governor, Pump, etc., 
(and boxing)at the low price of 
3-Horse Power -- “$218.00 















6% be a es 
Put on cars at Springfield,’ oO. 

JAMES LEFFEL & (Qo., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Cratiot’s Improved 


}WHEAT HEATER! 


Ni thoroughly and properly 

toughens the bran on_ the 
hardest or driest wheat; heats 

| the wheat evenly, and improves 
the flour and milling generally, as 

H 20 other Heater in the marle‘ 
does, Send for Circular, 


CRATIOT BROS.., 
Platteville, Wis. 


IMPORTANT TO 


MILL: “OWNERS | 

















It is cxbeenbecky used in this 
and Foreign Geantient 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FREE 
For Shafting, Pualeys, Hangers, 
and Cog Gearing, or 
& MILLS COMPLETE 


22n Office: 23 South Beaver st., York, Pa. 





has no Complicated Gears or Traps concealed under cover. 
"aan t F ‘saynddng buypw fo onbozn2n9 087n “Qnway fo 
syoyu09Mmy48eL PUM STOIAT GAIAGAA Suywjnyw0oo LFTHAWVAS 


e GATE IS TIGHT - SHUTTING, EASILY OPERATED, an 
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Perforated Metals, 





Round, Square or Flat Holes 


—IN— 


Copper, Iron, Brass or Zinc. 


Any width up to fifty inehes wide, and 
all thicknesses up to one-sixteenth. 


LIDCERWOOD MANF’C CoO., 
6.27 w26t 9% Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


PT 
JU TT i! IKE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


» THE POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 


WATER WHEELS, 
MACHINE MOULDED 


MILL CEARINC, 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
MIXERS FOR FER S AND CHEMICALS. 


CAREY’S 
























DOUBLE ANCHOR 


BOLTING CLOTHS. 


Best in the Market. 
SAMUEZI: CAREW, 
SOLE IMPORTER, 

No. 17 Broadway, - New York. 


A month guaranteed. $12 a day at 
home made by the industrious. Capital 
not required; we will start you. Men, 


women, boys and girls make money 
faster at work for us than at anything else. The work 
is light and plea-ant, and such as any one can go 
right at. Those who are wise who see this notice will 
send us their aadresses at once and see for themselves. 
Costly outfit and terms free. Those already at work 
are laying up large sums of money. Address, 

TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


THOMPSON 
Water Wheel. 


The most scientific ap- 
pication of the water 
ever made. 


This Wheel Has No Su- 
perior in the World. 
AWARDED 


Bronze Medal and Diploma 


f CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. Address: 
THOMPSON IRON WORKS, 








THE 
Turbine 










THE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAW 
IS THE VERY BEST LINE TO 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
AND ALL POINTS IN 


Wisconsin, 
Northern Iowa, 
Minnesota, Dakota, 
Manitoba, and the 
aS Black Hills, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, 
WASHINCTON, 


New England, the Canadas, and all 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN POINTS. 


RovOvTEe Ss 


DAILY TRAINS 


—BETWEEN— 


Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis 


The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway is the 
only Northwestern line connecting in same Depot in 
Chicago with any of the Great Eastern and Southern 
Railways, and§ is the most conveniently located with 
reference to reaching any Depot, Hotel or place of 
business in that City. 

Through Tickets and Through Baggage Checks to all 
Principal Cities. 

Steel Rail Track, thoroughly ballasted, free from 
dust. Westinghouse Improved Automatic Air Brake, 
Miller’s Safety Platform and ey on all Passenger 
cars, The Finest Day Coaches and Palace Sleeping Cars 


This road connects more Business Centers, Health 
and Pleasure Resorts, and passes through a finer coun- 
try with grander scenery, than any other Northwestern 


line, A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt. 

S, S. MERRILL, JOHN C. GAULT, 
General Manager. Ass’t Gen’] Manager. 





Chicago, St Paul & Minneapolis Ry, 


(surmerly West Wisconsin, ) 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY, 


Forming a Through Line without Change of 
y between 


ST. PAUL & CHICAGO, BELOIT, 
MADISON & BARABOO and 
making Close Connections 
at CHICAGO for 
NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON, 

NEW ENGLAND, THE 
CANADAS and all EAST- 
ERN and SOUTHERN STATES. 


It is the ONLY LINE running 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


And making direct connections with St. Paul & Pacific, 
Northern Pacific, and St. Paul & Duluth Railways. 
IN UNION DEPOT AT ST. PAUL. 
STEEL RAIL TRACK, thoroughly ballasted and free 
from dust; WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE, MILLER 
SAFETY PLATFORMS and COUPLINGS on all Pass- 
enger Cars. 


NEW AND ELEGANT DAY COACHES 
In connection with 


Pullman Palace Cars! 


ON ALL TRAINS. 
Two Through Express Trains Daily. 


CONNECTIONS. 

AT MERRILLAN JUNCTION, for Green Bay, Grana 
Rapids, Fond du Lac, Appleton, Oshkosh, and all 
points on Northern Lake Michigan. 
AT Wis. VALLEY JUNCTION, for Stevens Point, Wau- 
san, and all points on Wisconsin Central Railroad. 


DONT FORGET 

to PURCHASE TICKETS via. 
Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis and Chicago 
& Northwestern Railways, 


in order to save expense, trouble and annoyance inci- 
dent to transfer of baggage at St. Paul, and enjoy the 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 


OF THE 


St. Croix & Baraboo Valleys, 
Including DEVIL’S LAKE, MADISON, and BELOIT, 
WISCONSIN. 

F. B. CLARKE, W. H. WINTER, 
Traffic Manager, St. Paul. Gen’l Sup’t, Hudson, Wis 
Toll With table for taking one-eighth toll and 
making ample deduction for cleaning, etc. 
C ard = figured out in a few seconds at any 
mumber of pounds of flour per bushel. 





The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 


Oldest, Best Constructed Most Frogtessive, bes 
Equipped, Hence 


THE MOST RELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION 


Of the Great West. 
It is to-day, and will long remain the 


Leading Railway ofthe West and Northwest. 
It embraces under one Management 


“£1858 Miles of Road 
And forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“CHIcaGo, COUNCIL BLUFFS & CALIFORNIA LINE,” 
*CH1caGo, CLINTON, DuBUQUE & LACROSSE LINE,” 
“CuicaGo, Sioux Crry & YANETON LINE,” 
“CHIcaGo, FREEPORT & DuBUQuUE LINE,” 
“OxutcaGo, La Crosse, WINONA & MInNEsOTA LINE,” 
“CHicaGO, GREEN Bay & MARQUETTE LINE.” 
“CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & LAKE SUPERIOR LINE,” 
“CxurcaGo, St. Paut & MINNEAPOLIS LINE,” 





The advantages of these lines are 

1. If the passenger is going to or fromfany points in 

the entire West and Northwest, he can buy his tickets 

via some of this Company’s lines and be sure of reaching 

yis destination By IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid with Steel 

Rails; its road bed is perfect. 

8. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 

Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers. and the latest 

improvements for comfort. safety and convenience, 

5. It is the only road in the West running the cele- 

brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and Coun- 

cil Bluffs. 

6. It is the only road running the Pu'lman Palace 

Sleeping Cars either way between 

Chicago and St. Paul, Green Bay, Freeport 
La Crosse, Winona, Dubuque, Mc- 

Gregor, Milwaukee- 

%. No road offers equal facilities in number of through 

trains. equipped with Pullman Palace S eeping Cars. 

8, It makes connections with all lines crossing at 

intermediate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing 

and passengers should consult their interest by purchas- 

ing tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 

Agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the Chicago, 

& Northwestern Railway, and take none other. 


A. H. Kirk, 


Mannufaciurer-aud Dealer in 


Mill Furnishings. 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS MADE ON - 
APPLICATION. 


OFFICE and SHOPS” Cor. 6th Ave S. and 24 St 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A WEEK in your own town, and no capita 
risked. You can give the business a trian 





without expense. The best. opport :niy 
ever offered for those wiliing to work. You 
Should try nothing else until you see for yourself 
what you can do at the business we offer. No room to 
explain here. You can devote all your time or only 
your spare time to the business. and make great pay 
for every hour that you work. Women make as mack 
as men, Send for special private terms and particu- 
lars, which we mail free. $65 outfit free. Don’t com- 
plain of hard tin es while you have such a chance. 
Address H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 








RAILROAD TIME TABLES. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’v. 
LEAVE MINNEAPOLIS, 
Through Eastern and Southern 

OO, EE ee *11:35am §7:05pm 
Prairie du Chien, Milwaukee and 
Chicago express............. 
Austin Mason City and Ottumwa 








Ca Sect cncaddas eneven *6:30 am 
Glencoe, Granite Falls and Mon- 

tevideo express.............. *6:30am 
St. Louisand Kansas City express 8:20 pm 
Sioux City and Omaha express. . *2:50 pm 
Owatonna accommodation...... *4:10pm 

ARRIVE AT MINNEAPOLIS. 

Through Eastern and Southern 

Gaaatauatonces cnsccs t7:0am §2:25pm 
Prairie du Chien, Milwaukee 

and Chicago express........ *6:30 pm 
Austin, Mason City and Ottam 

wa express...... dguatdntetive *6:30 pm 
Glencoe, Granite Falls and Mon- 

tevideo express.............. *6:30 pm 


St. Lonisand Kansas Cityexpress ¢7:00 a m 

Sioux City ana Omah a express.*12:40 a m 

oO dation..... *9:30a m 

*Sunday excepted; tSaturday excepted; {Monday 
excepted; §Daily. 

Ticket office at the new Passenger Depot, corner of 
Washington avenue and Third avenue south; or at 
No. 9 Nicollet House biock. 

GEO. L. SCOTT, Ticket Agt. 








For information. Folders, Maps, etc., not obtainabl 
at Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Com- 


pany or 
MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen’! Manager, Chicago, Gen’! Pasa. Ag’t. Chicago. 


St. Louis, Minneapolis & St. Paul 


SEXORT LINSe, 
Composed of the 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


BURLINCTON, 
CEDAR RAPIDS and NORTHERN, 


——anD—. ’ 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
RAILWAYS, 
Making the Shortest Line and the Best Time between 
SAINT. LOUIS, 
and all points in the South, Southwest and Southeast, 
MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL, 
The Summer Resorts and Lake Country 
(Most. prominent of which are Lake Minnetonka and 
White Bear Lake) of the Northwest, and Great Lakes 
Also New and Direct Line Between 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago 
In connection with the 
CHICACO & NORTHWESTERN R’Y 
Via Cedar Rapids to and from 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
And all points East. 
Tickets on sale at all the important Coupon Ticket 
Stations throughout the South, East and West. 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


of latest make and improvements on through 
express trains. 
BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. 


TWO DAILY TRAINS EACH WAY. 


Tickets and Sleeping Car Berths can be secured in 

MINNEAPOLIS, 

at City Ticket Office, No. 8 Washington Ave., 

W. G. TELFER, Agent. 

And at St. Paul and Pacific Depot. 

In St. Paul at 116 East Third Street, 

G@. H. HAZZARD, Agent. 

In St. Louis, 112 North Fourth Street, 

C. SANDERS, Agent. 

IN CHICAGO, at all Ticket Offices of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway. yi 

A. H.* BODE, 





Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 
Depot—Washington Ave. and Dakota St.. Ticket offi- 
ces—No. 13 Nicollet Honse block, and St. Paul & Pacific 
depot. & . = 
LEAVE MINNEAPOLIS.—Through Chicago and 


ARRIVE AT MINNEAPOLIS.—Through @hi¢ago and 
Eastern express.......... --$7:40 a or and F1:50 p m. 
*Sundays excepted; tUVaily; {Mondays excepted. 

Connections made at Camp Douglas for Milwaukee 


Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minn. R. R, 


GOING NORTH. 





Chicago |C. & N-W 
Railway] .....- . leave 10:30am leave 9:15 pm_ 
St. Louis [C.B. & 











Turkey River Branch. 


Train leaves Wadena 6 am; Turke~ River 10.50 a m; 
arrives at Dubuque 1.20 p m. Leaves Dubuque 2.40 p m: 
Turkey River 5.10 p m; arrives at Wadena 9.40 p m. 


Waukon & Mississippi ‘R. R. 

Trains leave Waukon at 8 a m and 2.15 p m; arrive 
at Wankon Junction at 10.25 a m and 4.20 p m. Leave 
Waukon Junction at 11.45a m and 5pm; arrive jat 
Waukon at 12.40 p m and 7.20 p m. 

Pullman Palace cars ran on trains between McGrega 
and Chicago, and between Dubuque and Rock Island 











1,10 w52t Union City, Pa, 


Two for 50 cts; 5 for $1. Lorp Bros., Waupaca, Wis. 


Cc. F. HATCH, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Pass. Agt 


F. 0. WYATT, Gen. Mana ge 


DE cccccassacncens *11:45 a m and 16:35. pa, .. 


i 


aay 8:00am do 8:45pm -° 
Rock Island do do 8:55am do %40pm 
a do 3:17am do 4:12pm 
Sabula. ... do 4:22am do 5:09pm 
Bellevue.........- do 5:%%am do 6:%pm 
Dubuque $--""*- arrive 6:45am 
au Eee leave 8:00am arrive 7:32pm 
Guttenberg...... - do 10:06am 
McGregor........... do 11;03am 
Waukon Junction. do 11:40am 
Lansing... ...- ....+ leave 1:12pm 
Brownsville ...... do 240pm 
La Cruse... ..00 arrive 3:45pm 
GOING SOUTH. 
La Crosse...... leave 12:48pm 
Brownsville do 1:50pm 
Lansing ........-. do 38:15pm 
Waukon Junction. do 42lpm 
MeGregor.... ...... do 5:00pm 
Guttenburg. . do 5:58pm 
arrive 7:47pm 
Dubuque 6:15am leave 9:10pm 
Bellevue. ..... 7:2%6am do 10:25pm 
a arr 8:25am do 11:30pm 
ee arrive 12:40am arrive 9:27am 
Rock Island [C. B. 
&2Q. By] -- ----- do 5:00am do 7:00pm 
St. Louis (C. B. & 
CS ee do %15am do 6:00pm 
Chicago(C. & NW.] do Tl5am do 38:40pm 
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GLORIOUS NEWS 


FOR MILLERS. 


MONOPOLISTS, 
AND VENDERS OF WORTH- 
LESS MACHINES 
Who have long imposed on the mill- 
ing public, must now give way to 
Hunter’s latest improved purifier. 
The milling interests of the United 
States will not admit of exorbitant 
prices, nor will manufacturers be able 
to pay high-toned millwrights 35 per 
cent. for selling or recommending 
their machines. Hunter’s new puri- 
fier retains all the superior qualities 
of the old, but it has been simplified 
to such an extent that he is enabled 
to reduce the price nearly one-half; 
furthermore, he is not compelled to 
take out a’license or pay royalty, 
neither has his new machine anything 
in common with other purifiers. He 
has recently invented a device for 
cleaning the cloth, which proves far 
superior to any brush operated under 
the screen. This device renders it 
impossible for middlings to stick in 
the meshes of the cloth, or for adhe- 
sive particles to accumulate on the 

screen, ANDREW HontT=R, 
471 West Washington St., 


Chicago, Ill. 





THE SALEM BUCKET 
Ty Hitt ‘ Is the latest 
Really Scientific 
one. Light, 
Strong, Smooth, 
faultless shape. 
It is the 
FAVORITE 


wherever it goes. 





Takes its'load easy. Empties clean. Corners 
rounded inside and out. Body in one piece. 
Band in one piece. Is the favorite wherever it 
goes. Thousands already in use. 


Prices op application and sample mailed on re- 
ceipt of 15 ents for postage. 


7 WwW. J. CLARK & CO., 


Sheet Metal Workers, 
SALEM, OHIO. 


Mill Ventilators, Grain and Flour | 
Scoops, Elevator Bolts Con- 
veyors, Etc. 


BULLDOZERS, 








The Safety Iron Elevator Boot 
Parenr lronw Convever. 






Most Durable 


This is the Stro ft, and 
Efi roduced, 25,000 





nges' 
cient ever 
Lineal Feet in Use. 


These goods, of extraordinary merit and cheapness, 
together with all mill and warehoure furnishings + old by 


N. HAWKINS & CO., Supply House, 
224 Washington St., Chicago. 
4a@-Send for Lists and Prices of needed articles. 


THE VICTOR TURIBNE 


is producing the best results on 
record, 








We also continue to manufac- 
ture and sell at low prices the 


BOorLIFP ss EB 
Double Turbine. 


J State your requirements and 
send for Catalogue. 


Stillwell & Bierce Man's Co 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
eowtf 








SHEL 18 


Verar Boas Ci a. 


\/MPORTERS OF +r, 


—ESTABL! 


= 


DIAMONDS.\CARBON 


MILLSTONE DRESSERS 


47NassAu Sr, NEw YoRK, 
THIS SAWING MACHINE, 













operated by one man, will 
saw off a 2-foot login 2 min- 

“> utcs. Warranted the best 
EX, in uso. Just tho thing for 
**7&, sawing trees into saw logs, 








rail cuts, shingle, or stave blocks. Circular free. 
Wm. GILES, 741 W. Lake st., Chicago, Il. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
—THE— 


Northwestern Miller 











apr27eowtf 


James Leffel’s Improved 


Water 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED fer 1879. 

The “OLD RELIABLE” with Improvements, making it the Most Perfect 
Turbine now in Use, comprising the Largest and the Smallest Wheels, 
| under ooth the Highest and Lowest Heads used in this country. Our new 
i, Book for 1879 now in press, sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & O0,, Springfield, Ohio, 


Wheel. 


and 1¢9 Liberty St., N. ¥. City. 





FOR POWER AND HAND, 


Veteran Corn Sheller, 





With Fan, Feed Table, Band Whee! & Crank. 


Capacity, 250 to 300 bushels of shelled corn a 
day. A thorough SHELLER, SEPARATOR and 
CLEANER. The best and most popular machine 
for the price ever offered. Just the thing for a cus- 
tom mill. Write for prices. 

Power and Hand Corn Shellers of all Sizes to suit all Wants. 
HORSE POWERS, 


Write for Descriptive Circulars and Prices. Address, 
SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., Sandwich, Ill. 


JACKS, Etc. 





THE JEWELL 


Tents our 


USTABLE BEATER AND 
Rakac?™ cay 





Adjustable Sieve 


OAT AND COCKLE SEPARATOR. 


Upright and Horizontal Bran Dusters. 


Send for Circulars and Price List to 


Cc. RABRES, 


= New .yWork. 


Fr. GuoMePpP. 


58 South Canal St., Chicago, 


General Mill Furnisher, 


Commission Merchant, 
And Sole Agent in Chicago for the Celebrated 


AADU FOUR & CO. BOLTING CLOTHS. 


(I HANDLE NO OTITER BRAND. ) 
All numbers kept yams! in stock to supply any order at a mo- 


ment’s notice. Grit Gauze Cloths, eqaal in mesh, from 000 to 6, 
iaclusive, always on hand. 


Flour Mil Trimmings a Specialty, 


Beltings, Elevator Buckets, Wire Cloths, etc. Smuntters, Corn 
== Shellers, Portable Mills, and all articles necessary for mills, at prices 
=~ tosnit the times. Send in your Orders. 


THE SKINNER 


Portable & Stationary Engines 
BOILERS AND GOVERNORS. 
2i1ie2 to 15 Horse Power 
These engines are especially adapted to 
CRAIN ELEVATORS AND MILLS, 
And the many in use for this purpose tes- 
tify to their excellence. 


We refer to C. A. PILLSBURY & CO., Min- 
neapolis; PRATT & ROBINSON, Faribault, 
and BASSETT, HUNTING & CO., Mc- 
Gregor, Iowa, the latter now using fourteen. 


They are STRONG, SIMPLE, DURAB E, and have many new 
improvements. Send for Circular and Prices to 


SKINNER & WOOD, Erie, Pa. 
Wm. RICHMOND, Lockport, mow York. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
RICHMOND’S CELEBRATED 


Smut Machines, Brush Ma-| 
chines, Crain Separators, 
and Bran Dusters. 


—_9——— 
All of the mills built last year in Minneapolis‘ 


Minn., use the Richmond machines exclusively. 
0: 
‘Sixty- five of these machines are now in operation 
in the city of Minneapolis alone. Twenty-six in the 
city of Mi waukee, Wis., and are also in use in like 
proportion in other leading milling points. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


se. 


Tock port, 













































